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Demos’ Smathers 
and GOP’s Capehart predict na- 
tion’s Latin policy on election eve. 


Realistic policies bring 
economic progress . . . point to 
bright future. 


Hunting the fierce 
jaguar in the wild llanos makes 
exciting sport. 


Farsighted policies of 
banker McNeese stimulate foreign 
trade and capital investments. 


1 HOW WOULD LATINS VOTE 
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A MODERN BANANA PORT CARVED OUT OF THE JUNGLE 


This thriving, hustling banana port was only yesterday a jungle. But wilderness 
gave place to civilization under the combined efforts of men of good will from 
North and Central America. And so was created a modern city to handle the 
never-ending flow of freshly harvested banana bunches from the nearby plan- 
tations. 

First a harbor was dredged, a dock and railroad constructed. Then came hos- 
pitals and schools, clubhouses, churches, and residences. The new community 
sprang to life, shipping the green stems northwards, earning dollars and machines 
for the workers who grew them. 

This Living Circle of trade and communication links the willing hands of 
Central America with the friendly markets of the north. The free way of life 
helps to defeat the economic threat of communism in the Americas. 


United Fruit Company 





THIS LIVING CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


United Fruit Company has been serving 
the Americas usefully for 55 years—re- 
claiming wasteland, stamping out dis- 
ease, developing human skills, helping 
by research, new techniques and trans- 
portation, to increase the production and 
sale of bananas, sugar and other crops, 
and expediting communications. 






BOLIVIA 


... Less than three months after as- 
suming office, President Hernan Siles 
Zuazo is deep in the unpleasant busi- 
ness of demonstrations, riots, plots and 
nascent revolutions. 

Anti-government riots which broke 
out in La Paz late in September are 
symptomatic of the host of ai!ments 
—many of them critical—which cur- 
rently plague Bolivia. The ailments 
are not only political, but economic 
and social as well. Runaway inflation 
and an acute shortage of staple food- 
stuffs are exacting an unbearable hard- 
ship on the mass of a deprived, abused 
and illiterate population. 

The September 23 demonstration 
began as a “hunger march,” ended 
with the mob setting fire to the offices 
of the pro-government newspaper, 
La Nacion, and the state’s Illimani 
radio station. Five persons were killed 
and 25 injured. 

Even while La Naciodn’s building 
still smoldered, the government issued 
an official communique blaming the 
disorders on the Falangists and on 
Carlos Victor Aramayo, tin magnate 
whose mines were nationalized in 1952 
and a dogged opponent of Siles’ re- 
gime. Furthermore, the government 
let it be known that it considered the 
entire occurrence a Falange “trial bal- 
loon” to get mass reaction before 
launching a full-scale revolution. Aim- 
ing to block such a possibility, the 
government quickly renounced its 
once-hopeful political pacification pol- 
icy, which, according to a spokesman, 
had been met only with “disorder, 
death and fires.” Said President Siles: 

“I proclaim with firmness that the 
pacification policy has ended. Now the 
revolution will continue its inexorable 
march, ready to smash its adversaries 
without hesitation.” 

From Chile and Argentina Falangist 
exiles hurled back angry rebuttals. 
They denied any connection with the 
tiots or with the Aramayo mining or- 
ganization. In Buenos Aires, Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo, former Bolivian For- 
eign Minister, declared that “the dis- 
turbance . . . had nothing to do with 
politics. It was a matter of hunger.” 

While this political battle raged, 
President Siles tried to attack some 
of the country’s critical economic 


OUTLOOK 


problems. Bolivia’s currency; although 
still officially listed at 190 bolivianos 
to the dollar, has plummeted to 11,000 
to 1 on the free market. Inflation is 
spiraling unleashed. Mineral produc- 
tion, principal source of the country’s 
foreign credits, has been at a despon- 
dent low. All this combines with food 
shortages and social unrest to make an 
ugly situation. 

To correct the economic chaos, Si- 
les’ government is seeking quickly to 
put into effect the recommendations 
of two advisory commissions which 
have been studying Bolivia’s problem. 
Ford, Bacon and Company, economic 
and mining consultants from Washing- 
ton, D. C., were entrusted with the 
mighty task of analyzing the mining 
industry, nationalized since 1952. 
Their findings and suggestions: 1) 
Revamp the administrative echelons 
of Corporacién Minera de Bolivia 
(COMINBOL), the government agen- 
cy which has charge of mining opera- 
tions; 2) redraft the code governing 
mining to promote a climate in which 
investors know their rights and are 
insured of government guarantees in 
their operations. 

Significance: To effect these recom- 
mended changes, Bolivia will have to 
backtrack considerably on the road 
to nationalization and socialization it 
has trave'ed the past four years. La- 
bor leaders in the government certain- 
ly will howl vociferously. But the al- 
ternative, warn the Washington con- 
sultants, is further deterioration of the 
mining industry to the point where 
production would experience a very 
serious decline within the next five 
years. 

What course the gcvernment will 
follow is still unsettled. One hint of 
possible policy change: Raul Guti- 
érrez Granier now heads COMIN- 
BOL. He is a former executive in the 
Patifio tin empire, a recent manager 
of W. R. Grace’s International Mines 
Company and a man definitely consid- 
ered of the right wing. 

The second commission is the Na- 
tional Stabilization Council, which has 
been in existence only a few months. 
One of its eight members is George 
J. Eder, an American lawyer and fi- 
nancial expert. Some of the recom- 
mendations it already has presented— 
severe restriotions, controls and aus- 
terity—trecall the advice given by the 


Klein-Saks mission for Chile’s mone- 
tary woes. 

Already the Siles government has ° 
taken the first step to repair the 
country’s economy. It is negotiating to 
obtain a multimillion dollar loan in 
the United States from the govern- 
ment and from private banking firms. 
The money will be used to back a 
new monetary unit to replace the near- 
ly worthless boliviano. But before 
United States lending agencies in- 
volved will put up any cash, Bolivia 
must meet certain basic economic 
requirements, e.g., balance the budg- 
et, equalize the foreign balance of 
payments. This is the next step on the 
Siles agenda. 

Before mining can be reformed, be- 
fore national finances can be brought 
under control, before Bolivia can re- 
turn to an even keel, more than rec- 
ommendations will be necessary. Pres- 
ident Siles’ task is monumental; it will 
be next to impossible without the un- 
stinting cooperation of his subordin- 
ates, his opponents and the people of 
Bolivia. 


ARGENTINA 


. . . It would be well to note that 
in the event Dr. Arturo Frondizi, 
president of the executive committee 
of the once powerful Radical Party, 
becomes president of Argentina, great 
political and economic changes seem 
indicated.. The policy Dr. Frondizi 
would follow: Set up a vast protec- 
tionist program so that Argentine in- 
dustry can develop, not only in Buenos 
Aires but throughout the country. He. 
wants this industrial development to be 
integrated with livestock and agricul- 
tural development. 

To justify his plan Dr. Frondizi ar- 
gues that Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States followed such a pro- 
tectionist program in developing the 
most highly industrialized economies 
in all history. Nations, believes Dr. 
Frondizi, become iree traders only 
when nothing more can be gained 
through protectionism. 


NICARAGUA 


. . . Uneasy quiet returned to Cen- 
tral America after the death of Pres- 
ident Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua. 
Original fears that Somoza’s assassina- 
tion might set off a chain reaction 
of uprising against heavy-handed gov- 
ernments, not only in Nicaragua but 
in some of her sister republics, have 
been al'ayed, at least for the moment. 

The Nicaraguan strongman’s mur- 
der aroused mixed reactions the length 
of the Hemisphere. Cuba and the Do- 
minican Republic decreed official days 
of mourning. Ciudad Trujillo’s El Ca- 
ribe, owned by Dictator Trujillo, car- 
ried an editorial praising Somoza and 
calling his murder a plot of “interna- 
tional communism.” But in Mexico, 
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E] Salvador and other Latin countries, 
various student groups and exiles paid 
homage to Rigoberto Lépez Pérez, the 
27 - year - old journalist - poet who 
pumped four bullets into Somoza. In 
Uruguay the Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved a resolution honoring Lépez 
Pérez and stood in silence for a min- 
ute in his memory. The Press of Bue- 
nos Aires bitterly criticized Somoza, 
ran such headlines as “One Tyrant 
Less.” From Europe where he is on 
a tour, Costa Rican President José 
Figueres expressed hope that now the 
Nicaraguan people may be able to 
“establish an honest and representative 
government.” 

Observers expressed skepticism over 
Nicaragua’s chances for that, how- 
ever; pointed out that within hours af- 
ter Somoza died in a Canal Zone hos- 
pital, his son, Luis, who had been 
acting President, automatically as- 
sumed the presidency. A week later, 
Somoza’s Liberal Party nominated 
Luis their candidate to be president 
for six years after elections in 1957. 
Another son of Somoza, Anastasio Jr., 
heads the National Guard, while a 
number of close relatives hold key 
positions in the government. Such 
clear evidence of dynastic succession 
strongly backed by efficient, close- 
knit nepotism offered little hope to 
the Nicaraguan who had expected 
“Tacho” Somoza’s death to bring an 
end to the 22-year-old rule of the 
Somoza family. 


PANAMA 

. .. Newly installed President Ernes- 
to de la Guardia Jr. began his four- 
year term on a note of moderation. In 
his inaugural address the 52-year-old 
former business executive recognized 
that Panama is “confronted with the 
most serious period since the country 
became a republic.” But he made clear 
that he would not permit the nation’s 
many problems, including its current 
irritation with the United States, to 
“overly excite” him. 

Panama has nursed a growing re- 
sentment against the United States in 
past months over a number of issues. 
One concerns the United States off- 
handed treatment of the little republic 
in connection with the Suez crisis. 
Panamanians have been critical of the 
United States for having neglected to 
invite Panama to the London Con- 
ference. Another grievance, much 
closer to the man-in-theé street’s heart, 
involves discriminatory employment 
regulations imposed on Panamanian 
nationals working in the Canal Zone. 
Under a new treaty signed last year, 
Panamanians employed in the Zone 
anticipated correction of a long-stand- 
ing complaint: that United States 
citizens working in the Zone get sal- 


aries from four to ten times higher 
than Panamanians doing the same 
work. But recent statements by cer- 
tain United States government officials 
deny that it was intended by the 
treaty framers to sweep away dual 
wage standards for all categories of 
workers. Further aggravating the dis- 
pute is another provision of the treaty 
which will abolish purchasing privi- 
leges for Zone-employed Panamanians 
at the low-priced, government-oper- 
ated commissaries after January 1. 

Outgoing President Ricardo M. 
Arias and members of his government, 
as well as leading Panamanian labor 
leaders have charged the United States 
with violating the spirit and letter of 
the 1955 treaty. How President De la 
Guardia Jr. will approach these ques- 
tions remains to be seen, but certainly 
firm reasonableness will be the key- 
note. United States educated (Dart- 
mouth, ’25), De la Guardia is patient 
and reserved. In Panama he is fre- 
quently cal'ed the “quiet man.” Al- 
though he is by his own emphatic 
statement first and foremost a Pana- 
manian, he admires the United States 
and its people. At his inauguration he 
said he expected a favorable solution 
to the United States-Panama misun- 
derstandings in view of the “sense of 
fair play of North Americans.” Such 
an open attitude may be just the in- 
gredient necessary to find an equitable 
solution. 


COSTA RICA 


. .. News of mining has been mak- 
ing big headlines in Costa Rica’s news- 
papers. Hard on the discovery of oil 
near the Panamanian border, the Kai- 
ser Aluminum Company. announced 
that it had uncovered a large deposit 
of high-grade bauxite near the Macho 
River. 

According to reports from the Cos- 
ta Rican Government, Kaiser is pre- 
pared to make large investments, pos- 
sibly as high as a billion dollars, if 
granted rights to exploit the mine. Pre- 
liminary surveys indicate that the de- 
posit is possibly one of the largest yet 
found in the Western Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, oil at Cocoles No. 2 
has been flowing at a rate of about 
2000 barrels a day. Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, which has spent 
about $6 million in exploration in 
Costa Rica, has been optimistic about 
the quantity and grade of the oil 
find. Official and public reaction has 
been equally optimistic. In San José 
the recent mineral discoveries have 
been looked on as an economic bonan- 
za. Already there is talk that the coun- 
try may soon become self-sufficient 
in its petroleum needs and eventually 
may be freed from its traditional agri- 
cultural economy. 


As Jt flust Gn All __. 


It occurs to me, in the light of my personal knowledge of the two 
men, that there was an amazing similarity between the late Anastasio 
Somoza, President of Nicaragua, and the late Huey Pierce Long, 
United States Senator for the State of Louisiana. 

Both men, by the strength of their own personal magnetism, rose 
to great power. Both were young and unknown when they made their 
initial bid for political authority. Both had tremendous popular appeal, 
but despite this appeal used other means to wield their extraordinary 
authority. Long built a legislature that translated his every wish into 
law; Somoza used the power of the army to see to it that his word and 
his alone represented the final authority. 

Both men, in gathering power and political authority about them, 
had the same basic political philosophy. While both used the masses 
to gain their respective positions, both felt that they—and only they— 
knew what was good for the people. They not only proclaimed it, but 
they believed it. 

For all of the personal greatness of the two men, each had one 
characteristic which, in the final analysis, resulted in death. Both men 
could be personally vindictive. Neither could be nicer when those 
about them were willing to do their bidding. Yet neither one tolerated 
real opposition. It was something which could exist but should be 
rendered ineffective. 

In Nicaragua Somoza tolerated the appearance of opposition. 

In Louisiana Long was forced to tolerate opposition. 

Nor does the similarity stop there. 

Both men made great glamor performances of their “revelations” 
that “murder plots” existed to assassinate them. Somoza paraded his 
“evidence” before visiting diplomats and newspapermen. Long paraded 
his “evidence” before courts in the state capitol at Baton Rouge. 

Yet somehow I will always believe that neither man ever thought 
he would be assassinated. 

And death came to the two men in an incredibly similar fashion. 
Long was at the height of his career when, as he stepped into the halls 
of the state cavitol building, young Dr. Carl A. Weiss Jr. confronted 
the Senator with a revolver and fired. Immediate return fire from 
bodyguards cut down Dr. Weiss and, blood-stained, he died on the 
spot. 


Somoza was at the height of his career and had journeyed to Leén 


to accept the nomination of his party for another term as president 
when Rigoberto Lopez Pérez stepped out and began firing away. 
L6épez, like Weiss, was cut down on the spot. 

Neither Somoza nor Long died instantly. The best available medical 
help fought—in vain—to save the lives of the two men. 

Nor can it be overlooked that both Dr. Weiss and Rigoberto Lépez 
nurtured burning personal hate for the victims of their bullets. 





We cannot let, this moment pass without paying tribute to one of 
our ablest field representatives, H. W. “Hank” Bosemberg of Bogota, 
Colombia, who died suddenly last month. Hank started with us in 
1946 when we first began publishing our privately circulated letter 
on Latin American political and economic affairs. In those tumultuous 
days of 1948, following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, 
Hank kept up the flow of information to us, despite a state of siege 
and rigid national censorship. In this and in many another instance he 
was a reporter. 
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Camilo Ponce Enriquez, Ecuador's new 
President. Color photograph courtesy of 24.05, 
Hamilton Wright Organization, Inc. 
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November, 1956 
Washington, D. C. 


IMPLEMENTATION PANAMA DECLARATION AIMS BOGGED! 


Top level talks of the personal representatives of the presidents of the var- 


ious American republics -- pursuant to the proposal made at the Panama summit 
meeting (See LAR, Aug. 1956) to improve effectiveness of the Organization of 
American States -- accomplished little by time of adjournment. 


Latinos were dissatisfied with what they considered ''meagre'' United States 
proposals. 


United States felt Latins lacked understanding of OAS functions and possibili- 
ties, and of President Eisenhower's proposal that 'practical'' steps be taken to in- 
crease OAS effectiveness in economic, social, financial, and technical fields. 


So little progress was made at first Washington meeting that the presidential 
committee will return in January merely to draw up an agenda. Final recommend- 
ations will be drafted at a third meeting in March or April. 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower promised that United States would step up cooperation 
with Latin America in atomic energy projects. Biggest plan is to make University 
of Puerto Rico a great atomic energy training center for Latin America. Dr. 
Eisenhower also proposed stepping up scholarship program for Latin Americans to 
500 per year. 


Bored comment of one Latin American delegate was: ''You can't eat isotopes." 


Latin Americans made up for paucity of United States suggestions by flooding 
closed meeting with more than 100 projects. However, one Latin American delegate, 
looking over final list, marked off nearly 90% as impractical, irrelevant, or already 
in effect. 


Though list is still secret, LAR can report that proposed projects would neces- 
sitate either (1) creation of new agencies, or (2) the launching of extensive new studies 
and (3) in most instances heavy cash outlays by the United States. 


Some of the new agencies suggested: Agricultural and livestock institute 

for temperate climates; Institute of Industrial Development and Research; 
Electrification and Irrigation Institute; Banana Institute;. Cacao Institute, 

and a Center to promote and finance road, port and airfield construction 

and acquire vehicles to utilize them. 








Washington Letter 





New banks or funds: ...for scientific and technical research and 
for popular education. ..to finance low cost housing... for econo- 
mic development...for social and economic development... Inter- 
American Payments union that would take Latin America's surplus 
production off the market. 





Latin Americans also want: Solution to ''the problem of prices and 
markets" of their principal products; ''Equitable"' relation between 
the prices they get for their raw materials and the prices they pay 
for manufactured products. 





Latin Americans want to study: Means of eliminating restrictions 
on inter-American trade; the International Coffee Agreement being 
elaborated by Inter-American Economic and Social Council; The 
economic advantages to be derived from the Pan American Highway; 
The International Finance Corporation to see whether it should not 
be supplemented by an inter-American agency---(IFC was set up at 
urging of Latin Americans as an adjunct to World Bank to finance 
private development. Less than 6 months old, it has not yet begun 
to make loans. ) 





Perhaps the most pertinent of the proposals is: ''Consideration of the meth- 
ods of financing the recommendations made by the Committee of Presidential Re- 
presentatives, '' since implementation of all proposals would cost billions of dol- 
lars. 


Dr. José A. Mora, OAS secretary general, commented when presenting the 
$4 million Pan American Union budget for 1957 that he was aware of comments of 
some members (including the United States) that annual contributions be kept close 
to the level approved for fiscal year 1956. But he added: "In view of the recom- 
mendations made at Panama...it would seem logical to expect an enlargement of 
the activities of the Pan American Union. "' 


FRI ROK IR I a I I AK OK 
HEALTHY TRADE PICTURE 


Department of Commerce, compiling trade figures for the first half of this 
‘year, came up with cheering reports for both Latin America and the United States. 
United States purchases of Latin American goods reached record levels - $1,905.7 
million, Latin American purchases of United States goods rose to the highest level 
in four years - $1,866 million. 


Import advance for United States stemmed from (1) continued expansion in 
United States requirements for industrial materials supplied by Latin America and 
(2) strengthened demand for coffee. 


Latin America imported more from the United States because it earned more 
dollars, The area as a whole also accumulated gold and dollar reserves at a higher 
rate than in the two preceding periods. 
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Hopeful Readers 


Dear Sir: 


I began my subscription to LAR at 
the end of July for a one year period. 
I received one July copy, but am sor- 
ry to inform you that I have been 
looking anxiously in the mail for two 
months and the mail sergeant just 
shakes his head. Alas, no LAR! I am 
very much concerned because I 
promptly paid my subscription rate 
and also I had been learning so much 
from your excellent magazine. 

I believe I am entitled to your care- 


ful consideration on this matter. I 
don’t require explanations and all that 
sort of thing, but I would really deeply 
appreciate it if you would please, send 
your magazine every month. 

Davip L. TRIMBUR 
U. S. Army Hospital 
Fort Polk, La. 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago you sent me a copy 
of the second volume of LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT. Although it 
wasn’t all that I hoped it would be up- 
on first seeing it, I feel that it can be- 
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come of real value to the student of 
Latin America in the United States. 
I am sincerely hoping to that end. 

RALPH W. SHANNON 
West Dundee, IIl. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For the cause of 
Reader Trimbur’s complaint, see this 
issue’s inside back cover. 


Kudos (Con’t) 


Dear Sir: 


Your LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT has recently come to my atten- 
tion .. . I wish to congratulate you on 
this publication which, it seems to me, 
admirably fills a genuine need. 

KENNETH B. WASSON 
La Paz, Bolivia 


Dear Sir: 

Just a few days ago I sent in an or- 
der for a subscription to the LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT and I want 
to commend you and the other editors 
for an excellent job in a heretofore 
much neglected field. 

MARSHALL J. LANGER 


Attorney at Law 
Miami, Fla. 


Voice of the Student 


Dear Sir: 

I had the pleasure of glancing at 
your extraordinary publication, 
LATIN AMERICAN REPORT, and 
I desire to make the statement that as 
a major in Latin American Region, I 
consider it an outstanding magazine 
for the many that have an interest in 
Latin American affairs. 

LuIs VALDES 
Universiy of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 


Dear Sir: 

I am a student at Woodbury Col- 
lege majoring in foreign trade. Since 
your magazine came to my hands by 
a friend student I have found it very 
interesting. 

G. H. CoL.ins 
Los Angeles 


Dear Sir: 


I have recently read your July is- 
sue of LATIN AMERICAN  RE- 
PORT and I find it a revealing and 
factual bulletin. As a senior of Rollins 
College and a student in economics 
and Latin American subjects, I am 
very interested in any information 
you can supply. Also, I would like to 
subscribe to your student plan of 
$2.50 per year... 

EDWARD DE CASTRO WILLIAMS 
Orlando, Fla. 


Latin American Report, 
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A History 
of Latin America 


By Hubert Herring, Alfred A. Knopf 
New York 
(English), 1956, 772 pages, $8.75 


College teachers of Latin American 
history have never had the wide 
choice of text books that they would 
like. They are faced with the fact that 
the small demand has permitted old 
standard works to get out of date and 
out of print, and as a result selection 
has narrowed to two or three books 
that are at all suitable for the college 
purchaser. 

In order to tap the potentially large 
market which expanding enrollments 
might bring, a number of Latin Amer- 
ican texts are now or soon to be avail- 
able. Most welcome is the addition 
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of Hubert Herring’s new work to the 
book stores. 

Herring has written widely upon 
Latin America and is perhaps best 
known for his war-time Good Neigh- 
bors. The History is his first book 
that is designed less for the general 
public than for the student. If any of 
Herring’s style has been lost in the 
transition to the academic, it is not 
very obvious to teacher or student. 
Herring has made the book as read- 
able as an 800-page history text is 
likely to be. 

In organization Herring has made 
no drastic departure from older texts. 
There are 20 republics in Latin Amer- 
ica, and all are treated, one way or 
another. The reader must decide for 
himse!f whether one page devoted to 
Honduras is the equivalent in impor- 
tance of eight pages about Paraguay, 
and whether Mexico deserves 10 times 
the attention given to Venezuela. 


When one writes about Latin America 
as a region, something has to give, as 
the saying goes. More annoying from 
a teaching perspective is the fact that 
less than one-third of the book re- 
counts the colonial experiences of 
Latin American, and therefore makes 
for uneven distribution in those col- 
leges (most of them probably), that 
divide their courses into one term of 
colonial and one term for modern 
Latin America. 

An interesting departure is the 
chapter on Africa, written by Helen 
Baldwin Herring. While one could 
wish for a bit less about Africa and 
a bit more about the African’s in- 
fluence on Latin America, such as 
his contributions in mining, the sec- 
tion is a most welcome addition. 

A History of Latin America is po- 
litical history. Modern problems in 
economics and society, literary and 
cultural trends are not in separate 
chapters but treated lightly, or not 
at all, in the history of the individual 
nations. 

The research and editing are sound. 
The bibliography is quite satisfactory 
in scope and organization. 


Thomas L. Karnes 
Assistant Professor of History 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 
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HOTEL DEL FRAN | 


is known for its hospitality. Enjoy 
its luxurious Versalles Night-Club. Bar Montenegro, 
where all society meets. Nicté - Ha Cocktail - Lounge 
and the famous Alameda Dining Room and many 
other attractions that only Hotel del Prado offers you 


in Mexico. 


AND IN ACAPULCO 


HOTEL PRADO-AMERICAS 


Tropically exotic, the best in service and comfort, refresh- 
F ing accommodations in hotel or garden villas, outdoor 
dining-room and dancing; swimming pool, sun terraces. 


in Mexico 


your Dollar 


lasts longer 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Tourist Hotels . . 


(Publication of offerings does not 
necessarily constitute either endorse- 
ment or recommendation by the pub- 
lishers. Available additional details 
may be obtained by writing to the Di- 
rector, Investment Proposals, Latin 
American Reports, Inc., P. O. Box 
2567, New Orleans 16, Louisiana.) 


COSTA RICA 


Tourist Hotel &. 


Proposal: To undertake ownership- 
management of a 40-room hotel, com- 
plete with restaurant and bar, located 
along the Pan American Highway 
within commuting distance from the 
capital, San José. Capital investment: 
$50,000. Estimated return: 20 percent 
net. 


Background: This is the only hotel 
located in the town of Cartago (pop. 
18,000) which lies 20 miles from San 
José. The hotel is situated on 35,000 
square feet of land fronting onto a 
beautiful park. The 40 rooms are 
fully equipped; furniture and _ all 
equipment are in good condition. 


. Sugar Cane Mill... 


Lead & Silver Mining 


Most of the rooms are complete with 
private bath and running hot water. 
Facilities can be classed as semi- 
modern, hence no refurbishing is 
necessary to continue its operation. 
Long range planning, however, might 
point toward further modernization 
to attract tourists as traffic along the 
Pan American Highway increases. 


Outlook: The town of Cartago pro- 
vides a number of natural features 
which make it attractive as a tourist 
locale. Located on the Pan American 
Highway, it is on the through route 
from San José southward to Panama. 
As the highway system and conditions 
there are extended and improved, a 
measurable increase in auto-borne 
tourist traffic should result. Cartago 
is a natural stopping point. At an alti- 
tude of 4500 feet and an average 
mean temperature of 78 degrees, it 
has eternal springlike climate. More- 
over, there are natural springs and 
mineral waters nearby that could be 
developed as tourist attractions. Aside 
from tourists, there are two other 
main sources of clientele: personnel 
associated with a cement factory now 
under construction in Cartago and 
workers connected with the Pan 
American Highway. 
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Proposal: To construct and operate 
a sugar cane mill in order to process 


Sugar Cane Mill 


for domestic consumption cane grown 
locally. Capital investment: plant 
machinery capable of processing 1000 
tons of cane daily, plus agricultural 
machinery for cultivation. 


Background: Local business con- 
cern in the province of Guanacaste 
presently owns 10,000 acres of land 
eminently well suited for the produc- 
tion of sugar cane. Located approxi- 
mately 160 miles north of San José, 
at an elevation of 120 feet above sea 
level, this acreage is flat, is alluvial 
soil, and has an adequate water supply 
immediately available for necessary 
irrigation. It is estimated that 30 to 
40 tons of cane can be produced from 
each acre of irrigated land. Transpor- 
tation facilities are readily available 
via the Pan American Highway, which 
lies 15 miles away. 


Outlook: Costa Rica is now a sugar 
importer because of increased land 
allocation to coffee tree cultivation. 
Hence a properly managed sugar mill 
should be a successful venture, distrib- 
uting only to the local market. It is 
estimated that this acreage with three 
cuttings a year would require mill 
machinery with a capacity of 1000 tons 
of cane daily. Current price level for 
raw or unrefined sugar is $6 per 
hundred pounds. 


MEXICO 


Tourist Hotel &. 


Proposal: To convert an extensive 
private ranch into an elegant tourist 


FOR 
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resort with a broad scope of relaxa- 
tion and recreational facilities. Capi- 
tal investment: $100,000. 


Background: The property is a beau- 
tiful private estate comprising 125 
acres, partially serviced by public 
utilities. The main residence is a 19th 
century castle surrounded by spacious, 











landscaped gardens bordering on a 
large, spring-fed natural lake. The 
lake is well suited for sailing and 
boating, fishing, swimming and other 
water sports. The estate is well lo- 
cated, 52 miles from Mexico City, on 
a heavily traveled highway which 
leads to Puebla, Orizaba and Veracruz 
—all of which are drawing an ever- 
increasing number of tourists from the 
United States. The area enjoys a mild 
climate because of its 6500-foot eleva- 
tion above sea level. 


Outlook: In terms of climate, lo- 
cation and natural attractions this 
property appears to have the basic 
prerequisites for developing a tourist 
resort. The $100,000 investment would 
be used to remodel and expand exist- 
ing buildings to provide accommoda- 
tions for 150 to 200 guests, in accord- 
ance with plans already drawn. 





Lead and Silver Mining 
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Proposal: To expand lead and silver 
mining operations of presently owned 
and operating mining properties 
through the purchase of additional 
equipment and concessions on another 
247 acres of land. Capital investment: 
$250,000. Return: 50 percent of the 
profits. 


Background: This is a going mining 
concern presently composed of some 
96 operational concessions which yield 
47 tons of ore daily. Returns on cur- 
rent operations, after deducting pro- 
duction costs and the payment of sub- 
sidies and federal taxes, equal approx- 
imately $135,000 monthly. The yield 
on several tunnels now producing, 
ranges from 800 grams per ore-ton, 
grading 11 percent fineness, to 460 
grams per ton, grading 35 percent 
fineness. The property is located eight 
miles from Tlaxiaco, in the state of 















Oaxaca, or about 300 miles from 
Mexico City. It lies less than 90 miles 
from the nearest railhead, to which 
ore is transported by truck over a 
road usable year-round. Ore can also 
be transported by truck to Mexico 
City via an excellent highway network 
partially inclusive of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. Climatic conditions are 
excellent and adequate labor reserves 
are available from the town of Tlaxi- 
aco (pop. 6,000). 


Outlook: The capital investment 
wou'd be utilized to purchase addi- 
tional concessions and more equip- 
ment in order to expand operations. 
It is estimated that production can be 
increased to about 100 tons a day, 
which would yield a profit of $96 per 
ton of ore. The monthly return would 
therefore approximate $240,000, a 
jump of $105,000 over present opera- 
tions. Fifty percent of this return 
would be earmarked for the investors 
subscribing the $250,000 being sought. 


An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 
overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 
struggle for freedom. These are the 

great moments of history. Here 


is the tale of such a moment 
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Blood, Gold... 
and the 
Pacific 
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Retrace your steps if you do not 
wish to be killed to the last man! 
Here was a stirring, full-throated 
challenge that could not be ignored. 
Irrevocable . . . unyielding, it prom- 
ised no quarter and asked for none. 
These were the proud words flung by 
a defender into the teeth of a probing 
invader . . . the words of a monarch 
prepared to do battle for his domain. 
Even more, this was the voice of the 
New World speaking from the invin- 
cible fastness of a wilderness not yet 
penetrated and scarred by the Old. 
This was the authoritative voice of 
Quarequa backed by five thousand 
battle-tried lances . . . Quarequa who 
guarded the last portal to the west, the 
route to the fabled Indies. And the in- 
terloper—a resolute band of grimly 
determined Spaniards led by the in- 
domitable Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. 
It was a time of discovery and con- 
quest. Less than 20 years had passed 
since the visionary Genoese navigator, 
Christopher Columbus, had braved 
the great unknown with his three little 
caravels under the royal commission 
of Ferdinand and Isabela of Spain 
seeking another way to the fabulous 
riches of Cathay. Unknown to Colum- 
bus a new world had been found, one 
that possessed resources and wealth 
far beyond the most imaginative 
dreams of anyone—but all this was 
yet to be learned. The spices, gold, 
silks and jewels of the Indies still ex- 
erted a siren’s lure, attracting wave af- 
ter wave of adventure and fortune- 
seekers, and priests to the new land. 
It was not yet the time of empire. 
Colonization and administration of 
this vast territory would come later. 
After all, the gold-roofed palaces of 
Kublai Khan and his bottomless treas- 
ure chest were just over the mountain. 
And if not over the first mountain, 




















then the next, or the next .. . or the 
next. It must be so because each prob- 
ing expedition to the west found more 
evidence that fortune lurked just over 
the horizon. There had been disap- 
pointments, many and varied. The 
land first touched by Columbus had 
been written off as virtually worth- 
less. Instead of magnificent cities .. . 
only thatch hut villages; instead of 
charming, intelligent people . . . only 
naked savages. And as for riches, only 
a few golden baubles and a handful 
of pearls. 

But the mainland wou'd prove an- 
other story. The islands after all were 
only the farther reaches of Cathay. It 
was not surprising that civilization had 
not reached out that far. True, the 
coastal people were not in much bet- 
ter straits than the islanders; but ac- 
cording to their tales and legends there 
were cities beyond the westward hori- 
zon, and more important—gold. So 
they braved a perilous passage from 
Spain; some to die on the beaches 
from a mysterious malady or from a 
savage’s war-club. Yet they came on, 
spurred by the all-consuming drive for 
fame and fortune—for gold. 

Always enough was found to whet 
appetites, to send hopes soaring again. 
Actually it was not the quantity of 
gold found, although indeed a not 
inconsiderable flow was swelling Span- 
ish coffers. Rather it was the state 
and the form in which it was found. 
Baubles and necklaces for adornment, 
but what was even more provoking, 
on occasion household implements 
and utensils. Surely such cavalier uses 
for the precious metal meant its pres- 
ence in great abundance. 

It was gold that brought Balboa and 
his men to this fateful jungle clearing 
to do battle with Quarequa, gold for 
the men and for Balboa the search for 
another will-o’-the-wisp that meant 
honor and a permanent silencing of 
his enemies’ intrigues in the Court of 
Castile — a passage to the great 
“shining sea” that lay beyond the 
mountains, the sea that must yet be 
crossed in order to‘reach Cathay. For 
Balboa was one of the few who had 
listened carefully to the legends of 
these people, who had ca'culated that 
this land was not the Indies but only a 
great uncharted waste that must be 
crossed before the gold-roofed palaces 
of Kublai Khan were to be found. 

Balboa had staked everything on 
this quest, first usurping the authority 
of the nominal Alcalde of Darien, the 
avaricious lawyer Marti Fernandez de 
Encisco, by taking over command of 
the colony. Now he ranged westward 
and northward in deep thrusts pene- 
trating country never before seen by 
the white man; desperately fast jour- 
neys at a forced-march pace because 
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time was against him. Even now En- 
cisco was back in Castile laying his 
petition for redress before the Crown. 
To fail meant disgrace and chains. 

So Balboa went onward from the 
territory of one chief to another... 
sometimes hewing his way with sword 
and the awe-inspiring ‘“firestick,” 
sometimes by cajolery, stripping the 
country of a rich harvest of gold as he 
went as booty, and sometimes by 
trade. Scrupulously a due portion was 


set aside for the Crown; after all, 
charges can be answered and counter- 
claims made in far bolder tones with 
a full money bag than as a bankrupt 
failure. And along with the gold, still 
more stories of the route to the sea, 
now more detailed, more authorita- 
tive than before. 

Not too many days had passed since 
Balboa had breached the territory of 
Careta, bringing him to terms with a 
show of strength. Quick to see certain 
possibilities, Careta proposed an al- 
liance for the purpose of defeating a 
troublesome neighboring chieftain, 
Ponca. He clinched ardent Spanish 
support for this punitive mission by 
suggesting that a great store of the yel- 
low metal so highly prized by the 
Spaniard was there to be had. Rising 
to the bait, the Spanish company sal- 
lied forth and quickly routed the 
doughty Ponca as they had all other 
opposition. And they found, as Careta 
had promised, a veritable golden treas- 
ure far greater than any yet seen in 
this wilderness—a treasure that proved 
to be the key to the fulfillment of Bal- 
boa’s quest. 

Here for an instant was revealed 
with startling clarity the whole pano- 
rama of history’s relentless march to 
the west: the motives and driving 
urge of the Old World, the realization 
and scornful rejection of the New. 
With feverish haste the Spaniards 
reaped their golden harvest: necklaces, 
headdresses, urns, statues, anything at 
all made of gold was gathered into 
a great pile and in a trice me'ted 
down into ingots for shipment. The 
Indians, celebrating the defeat of 
Ponca with a magnificent feast, 
watched appalled. Finally, the second 
son of Careta rose, his tongue per- 
haps loosened by potent manoic, the 
heady drink fermented from maize, 
and cried out in aggrieved protest, 
flailing the Spaniards with a whip of 
contempt. 

“If your thirst for gold is such that 
in order to satisfy it you disturb 
peaceable people, if you exile your- 
selves from your country in search 
of gold, I will show you a country 
where it abounds and where you can 
satisfy the thirst that torments you. 
You destroy the artistic beauty of 
these necklaces melting them into in- 


gots. We place no more value on 
rough gold than on a piece of clay 
before it has been transformed into a 
vase that pleases our taste or serves 
our needs.” 

Then he said something that sent 
Balboa’s pulse pounding, “. . . Once 
on the other side of these mountains 
you will gaze on another sea, which 
has never been sailed by your little 
boats.” 

With these words all of the disap- 
pointments that had dogged Balboa 
melted away. There was a sureness to 
them that somehow seemed to spell 
vindication to his hopes. Preparation 
for the journey over the mountains 
began at once. 

So it was that Balboa stood now in 
a jungle clearing facing Quarequa and 
his legion of five thousand warriors, 
Quarequa’s warning challenge to re- 
treat or die ringing in his ears. For 
Balboa there was no choice; to the 
rear there was only an uncertain 
future, perhaps disgrace. Ahead lay 
the possibility of glory, and almost 
certainly at least of more gold, judg- 
ing from the magnificent trappings 
worn by Quarequa and his chieftains. 

A deathlike hush descended as the 
two forces stood poised, then the al- 
most imperceptible movement for- 
ward of Quarequa’s host, fire-hard- 
ened lances at the ready, two-handed 
wooden swords swinging suggestively, 
superbly confident that the serpent 
gods would help rout these imperti- 
nent invaders. The Spaniards stood 
firm, shifting only into battle align- 
ment and lighting of arquebus fuses. 
At the feet of their Spanish masters 
war dogs crouched, ready to leap 
upon command. 

Then the signal. The savage, exult- 
ant roar of the fighting men of Quar- 
equa as they closed to battle... a 
roar that died in their throats as a 
death rattle punctuated by the strange 
explosive sounds of the Spaniards’ 
arquebuses. The Indians wavered in 
the face of these mysterious “fire- 
sticks.” Desperate'y they sought to 
close their ranks so mercilessly hewed 
open. But in that instant the fierce 
Spanish fighting dogs leaped, carrying 
the assault forward. And hard on their 
heels, Balboa and his men. Steel 
swords flashed in the sun, to rise again 
dripping red. Hacking, cutting, thrust- 
ing with grim precision the Spaniards 
waded forward into a field of carnage 
. . . to an inevitable outcome. When 
it was over, more than 600 proud 
warriors of Quarequa lay strewn over 
the ground —a bloody milestone in 
history’s march to the westward sea. 

Tomorrow Balboa would climb 
from the morass of battle to the moun- 
tain peak for the Old World’s first 
glimpse of that sea. 
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Skeleton ... Whose Closet? 
Beating along the election trail in the 
Deep South, Candidate Adlai Steven- 
son paused in Miami, cocked an eye 
further south and ripped off a blast 
against the Eisenhower Administration 
for its support of Argentina’s Perén 
regime. Said Stevenson: the Presi- 
dent’s brother Milton had fostered an 
appeasement policy toward Perdén; 
more, that loans were made which al- 
lowed Perén to pile up “balances of 
more than $100.000,000 in Switzer- 
land for the use and benefit not of the 
Argentine people but of Perén.” The 
President snapped back an instant re- 
buttal defending his brother’s assign- 
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Adlai Stevenson 


ment, contended it was to “promote 
better feeling . . . more effective or- 
ganization” among the American 
states, was quickly backstopped by 
State’s Dulles who insisted that the 
Department had never ceded its re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of Inter- 
American affairs to Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower. However, Dulles admitted that 
reports and recommendations follow- 
ing Milton’s extended trip have in 
general “constituted the basis of our 
policy toward Latin America.” 


Professional Touch: Until a 
new assistant secretary is named to 
fill the slot just vacated by Henry 
Holland (LAR, Sept., 1956), the De- 
partment of State’s spokesman on La- 
tin American affairs will be Roy Rich- 
ard Rubottom Jr. Hand-picked by 
Holland as his deputy replacing Cecil 
Lyon who had been appointed ambas- 
sador to Chile, Holland described his 
choice as “one of the best foreign serv- 
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ice officers I have ever seen.” Among 
qualities cited: works well under pres- 
sure. is extremely practical in his ap- 
proach to the solution of problems and 
has the “unique ability” of getting 
along with Congress. 

Careerist Rubottom joined the De- 
partment nine years ago, advanced 
rapidly as a Latin specialist both in 
the field and on Washington assign- 
ments. He served in Bogota, then in 
the Department as Mexican desk of- 
ficer, and later, as Director of Middle 
American Affairs. When Holland 
tapped him as deputy, he was in Spain 
as chief of the foreign aid mission. 

Meanwhile several names have been 
ventured as possible successors to Hol- 
land: Vance Brand, a director of the 
Export-Import Bank; Dudley Bonsal, 
New York businessman and brother 
of career officer Phillip, now ambas- 
sador to Colombia; and Rep. Clarence 
Brown (R-Ohio). 


Sugar Coated : Shepherded by a 
star-studded group of cabinet officers 
and industrial potentates, Cuba’s pan- 
orama of industrial, agricultural and 
cultural products was unveiled for a 
two-month showing at New Or- 
leans’ famed market place of the 
world, the International Trade Mart. 
Although Compania Cubana de Elec- 
tricidad, joint sponsor of the exhibit 
along with the government, had care- 
fully pooled a wide variety of prod- 
ucts to display, e.g., coffee, ore sam- 
ples, twine products, beautiful speci- 
mens of Cuban marble, and a hatful 
of consumer products including rum, 
rumbas and rubber shoes, the real fo- 
cus was on sugar. With an eye cocked 
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on the annual $100 million U. S.-Cu- 
ban trade imbalance, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Gonzalo Guell suggested 
that if non-sugar users sweetened their 
coffee with just one small spoonful, 
the combined production of the United 
States and Cuba would be fully con- 
sumed, more demanded. 


Backfence Project: At the 
small border town of Foz do Iguacu, 
Presidents Juscelino Kubitschek of 
Brazil and Alfredo Stroessnerof Para- 
guay, with their respective retinues, 
met in an air of neighborly cordiality 
to lay the cornerstone of a bridge 
spanning the River Parana between 
their two countries. As a result of the 
arrangement, Paraguay, small and 
landlocked, will soon have direct road 
access to the Atlantic and Brazil will 
be much better poised to draw her 
dependent neighbor into a closer polit- 
ical and economic embrace. 


Sniper’s Justice: The trigger- 
man of a plot which threw Brazil into 
a political tizzy two years ago and 
culminated with the suicide of Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas, got his come- 
uppance in Rio last’ month. Alcino 
Joao Nascimento, confessed slayer of 
a Brazilian Air Force major, was sen- 
tenced to 33 years in prison after a 
17-hour trial. Nascimento’s volley had 
been intended for Carlos Lacerda, out- 
spoken editor of an opposition news- 
paper, instead struck down the Air 
Force officer who was escorting Mr. 
Lacerda. The incident, attributed by 
some to the Vargas regime, mush- 
roomed into a political crisis, led to 
Vargas’ suicide three weeks later. 





Cuban Ministers: Gonzalo Guell, Foreign Affairs; Raul Menocal, Commerce; 
Fidel Barreto, Agriculture; Amadeo Lopez Castro, Development Commission 














When Camilo Ponce’ Enriquez 
stepped into the presidency of Ecua- 
dor on September 1, he realized full 
well that the ship of state he would 
be commanding for the next four 
years is not radar equipped and that 
the trip will be far from a luxury 
cruise. Not only is President Ponce’s 
command in itself a precarious one, 
but the course he charts for his small 
republic is almost sure to be, at the 












































Ecuador chooses 


.-- A CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT 
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very least, sharply questioned and in- 
tensely debated. Yet this course might 
well determine Ecuador’s destination 
—and its progress in that direction 
for years to come. 

In a great measure Ponce Enriquez 
will be on trial, as an individual and 
as a symbol of a political party. His 
is the first Conservative administration 
after 61 years of government domin- 
ated by the Liberal Party. His ascent 


to the presidency followed a restive 
election last June (LAR, July 1956) 
and a turbulent post-election period. 
When the returns gave Conservative 
Ponce a slender plurality (3046 votes) 
over his closest opponent, the Liber- 
als, losers because of a_ three-way 
split in their own ranks, threw a tan- 
trum. They kicked their heels in Ma- 
nabi Province with a military revolt 
that fizzled. In Congress Liberal depu- 
ties boycotted sessions hoping that 
absence of a quorum would prevent 
that body from proclaiming Ponce 
president-elect. That maneuver also 
failed. Thus Ponce came into office 
not unlike Daniel walking into the 
lions’ den. His numerous political op- 
ponents are eyeing him if not yet hun- 
grily, at least most suspiciously. 

Aside from these political preoccu- 
pations, President Ponce is confronted 
with some equally taxing economic 
burdens. Recent reports from Ecua- 
dor somberly tell of reduced revenue 
from exports, of a national treasury 
with a shrinking balance, of swelling 
debts at home and abroad. But these 
actually are difficulties born of tem- 
porary conditions, i. e., a bad crop 
year, an unrealistic national budget. 
Standard reforms can be applied to 
correct the situation. Much more in- 
dividual and delicate are Ecuador's 
—and now Ponce’s—long-range eco- 
nomic policies. Their formulation and 
execution must bring about a happy 
balance between the country’s existing 
agricultural economy and its poten- 
tial industrial development. 

Unlike its neighbors to the north 
and south, Colombia and Peru, Ecua- 
dor has not bubbled over in an im- 
pressive boil of industrial develop- 
ment. Still and all, for the past five 
years this little republic of 3,500,000 
persons has puttered along with un- 
obtrusive steadiness toward a richer 
and more diversified economy. One 
index of this progress is revealed in 
the export statistics which almost 
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doubled to $1 billion between 1951 
and 1954. 

AGRICULTURAL ROUTE. Ecuador 
essentially is an agricultural country. 
Of the billion-dollar export figures 
for 1954, $90 million of it came from 
the nation’s three big crops: bananas, 
coffee and cacao. Last year, when 
poor coffee and cacao crops combined 
with sagging world prices of these pro- 
ducts, Ecuador’s total value of ex- 
ports dropped to $88,700,000. These 
disturbing fluctuations are getting 
close attention from a government 
seeking to reduce them to a bare 
minimum. 

Said President Ponce shortly after 
his inauguration: “We have great op- 
portunities to stimulate agriculture 
far beyond present day accomplish- 
ments. While we are waiting for in- 
dustry to arrive . . . we must devote 
ourselves to the thing we know best: 
agriculture. I will encourage all in- 
dustries that emerge from an agricul- 
tural economy.” 

One manner in which the govern- 
ment is stimulating agriculture is 
through training programs to improve 
cultivation, combat plant disease and 
broaden world markets for the coun- 
try’s products. 

Banana cultivation, Ecuador’s rich- 
est export crop (24 mi'lion stems 
worth $45 million sold abroad in 
1955), is a case in point. Organiza- 
tions sponsored by the government or 
private producers, actively aided by 
the United States’ Point Four pro- 
gram, have been hard at work educat- 
ing planters in better cultivation meth- 
ods. These agencies are also teaching 
the growers how to fight the various 
diseases that attack banana plants. 
Previously, plant scourges were 
blithely ignored; growers, blessed with 
an abundance of fertile land, simply 
abandoned the affected p'antation and 
spread out into virgin soil.* 

To find buyers for the anticipated 
increased banana production, Ecua- 
dor is seeking new markets and stimu- 
lating consumption in established ones. 
In the hope of lessening its depend- 
ence on United States banana eaters, 
who collectively consume about 80 
percent of Ecuador’s annual exports, 
the government is beaming in its sales 
talk on the European housewife. A 
mission composed of delegates from 
the government, the Banana Growers’ 
Association and the Central Bank will 
make friendly calls on several coun- 
tries on the Continent to interest them 
in eating more bananas. Part of the 
government program also calls for in- 
tensified advertising about the ban- 
ana’s virtues. “I propose to study,” 





*Less than 10 percent of Ecuador’s national ter- 


ritory is cultivated at present. 
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Ponce said, “ways and means of publi- 
cizing and exploiting bananas, telling 
housewives of the vitamin content, 
the little known health value of the 
banana.” President Ponce also called 
for the formation of a “Banana Coun- 
cil” among the various banana pro- 
ducing nations. Its function would be 
to promote greater banana consump- 
tion. 

PROGRESS THROUGH SCIENCE. 
Similarly, the government has been 
advising and prodding the coffee and 
cacao planter into more scientific and 
more productive means of cultivation. 
The Coffee Institute, reorganized in 
early 1954 and financed by a 14-per- 
cent ad valorem tax on all coffee ex- 
ported, is assisting farmers from the 
moment of planting right through to 
the processing of the crop. Empresa 
de Renovacion del Cacao is playing a 
vital part in the cultivation of the 
shrub whose brownish fruit is the basis 
for the chocolate industry the world 
over. Through the Empresa cacao 
growers are getting at cost plants that 
are disease resistant and highly pro- 
ductive. 

As a result of these enterprising 
projects, Ecuador anticipates a sharp 
increase in its coffee and cocoa out- 
put during the next few years as new 
and technically laid out plantations 
reach full production. 

Despite its position astride the 
equator on the western hump of South 
America, Ecuador enjoys a full range 








































of temperature zones thanks to its 
mountainous topography. This feature 
is a decided advantage agriculturally 
and the government has moved to 
exploit it fully. New techniques and 
more productive approaches to farm- 
ing are being taught to farmers operat- 
ing in the different zones. 

In the Andean regions, Ecuadorian 
and foreign experts in close coopera- 
tion are showing the big and small 
landowners how to improve their live- 
stock and crops. Already notable re- 
sults have been attained in the breed- 
ing of cattle and poultry and in the 
cultivation of potatoes, corn and 
wheat. In the tropical zones, the gov- 
ernment, through the provincial 
branches of the National Development 
Bank, is backing the growing of olea- 
ginous plants such as African palm 
and sesame. The expectation is that 
Ecuador will soon be able to supply 
its own raw materials for the produc- 
tion of edible oils and vegetable fats. 
Last year the country’s bill abroad 
for the purchase of oils and fats ran 
to $1,600,000, which suggests that in 
this field alone there is ample room 
for agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment—and for budget balancing. 

By choice, Ecuador wisely has em- 
phasized agricultural rather than in- 
dustrial development. Its leaders have 
shrewdly evaluated the nation’s assets 
to be more propitious—at least at 
present—for farming than for indus- 
try. Thus the country has resisted the 
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POWER FOR PR 
IN LATIN AMERI 


with closed eyes into the glamour of 
industrialization. President Ponce has 
indicated that he is of a mind to 
maintain a moderate pace in regard to 


_industry. Said he: “Many years will 


pass before Ecuador becomes indus- 
trialized.” The President explained 
that industry necessarily is based on 
an abundant supply of raw materials. 
When these supplies are underdevel- 
oped or non-existent, authorities should 
not encourage industries which exist 
artificially through subsidies and im- 
ported materials which drain the 
country’s overseas trade balance. 


temptation to plunge headlong and ' 


SEARCH FOR BALANCE. Notwith- 
standing this conservative attitude, 
Ecuador is making industrial progress. 
Within the past year, the contribution 
made by industrial activities to the 
national income as a whole rose from 
16 to about 20 percent. 

Old established industries, such as 
textiles, have been completely modern- 
ized. New industries are blossoming 
not only in Quito, the mountain-top 
capital, and in Guayaquil, Ecuador’s 
sprawling Pacific port, but in out-of- 
the-way towns like Cuenca. A recent 
study by the Central Bank revealed 
meaningful production increases with- 
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Latin America has surpassed the world in the 
rate of population growth during recent years. 
What's more, it appears this growth will increase 
at an even greater pace in the years to come, 
with corresponding growth in power needs. 


To meet this record demand for light and 
power, the companies of the American & Foreign 
Power System have invested US$380 million in 
expansion and improvement of facilities during 
the past ten years. An additional expenditure 
of US$500 million is planned for the five-year 
period ending in 1960. 


The wide-spread and rapidly-expanding fa- 
cilities of the American & Foreign Power System 
serve a population area of more than 20 million 
persons in 11 Latin American nations. Providing 
an adequate and dependable supply of electric 
power for this vast area is a tremendous job, to 
which the operating companies of the system 
look with confidence. 




















Night view of Belo Hori- 
zonte, Brazil, served by 
an American & Foreign 


Power company. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
POWER COMPANY INC. 


2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Associated electric companies in: 


ARGENTINA CUBA 
BRAZIL ECUADOR 
CHILE GUATEMALA 
COLOMBIA MEXICO 
COSTA RICA PANAMA 
VENEZUELA 




















































With modern equipment teztile producti 


in a year’s time in cement, textiles, oils 
and fats, sugar and chemical-phar- 
maceutical products. Industrial ma- 
chinery, exempted from the payment 
of customs duties and other fees, now 
constitutes one of the biggest items 
on the import list. 

The textile industry alone has im- 
ported over $6 million worth of 
equipment, mainly from Switzerland 
and Great Britain, since 1950. This 
in part accounts for the near doubling 
of production between that year and 
1954 when the industry’s sales exceed- 
ed $12 million. 

Cement production, however, is the 
growing prodigy of the Ecuadorean 
industrial family. Where one plant 
easily supplied the country’s needs a 
few years ago, three or four are need- 
ed now to sate the nation’s cement 
hunger. A second plant with an initial 
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textile production has doubled 
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production of 170 tons daily is sched- 
uled to begin operations shortly near 
Riobamba, A third factory already is 
in the planning stages and a fourth 
cement corporation is taking form. 
Riobamba also will be the home of 
Ecuador’s first big factory producing 
high quality glazed floor tiles, re- 
fractory bricks and sanitary ware. And 
already preparations are underway to 
build an addition to this plant where 
asphalt cement and asphalt tiles can 
be manufactured. Growth of the ce- 
ment and ceramics industry has stimu- 
lated another more primitive one. A 
good portion of the gypsum which 
goes into these products is supplied by 
independent workers who with their 


Loading ‘Green Gold” —Ecuador’s $45 mil- 
lion banana crop. 
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families exploit small pits by hand. 
‘Exploitation of previously useless or 

wasted raw materials is dramatically 

exemplified by the recently opened 
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The women of Cuenca—inheritors of weaving skills that amazed the Conquistadors 


Industria Papelera Ecuatoriana which 
manufactures Kraft paper and light 
cardboard. The basic raw materials 
for this industry will be stalks of ba- 
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nana plants and tough grasses from 
high in the Andes. Strategically locat- 
ed at the intersection of the Pan 
American Highway and an important 
road to the coast, IPECA has avail- 
able low cost labor, clean water from 
mountain streams and cheap power 
provided by a _ municipality-owned 
plant. Although the factory is equipped 
with Italian machinery and_ the 
manager and technical director are 
Italians, a good portion of the signed 
capital of three million sucres was 
contributed by small investors in 
Ecuador, many of whom risked their 
entire savings on the promise of the 
new industry. As it is, IPECA is ex- 
pected to cause a healthy cut in Ecua- 
dor’s yearly $600,000 purchase abroad 
of paper and cardboard. 

While most Ecuadorean industries, 
old and new, are thriving, the patriarch 
of them all is limping along badly. 
This is the Panama straw hat indus- 
try, native to Ecuador’s mountain city 
of Cuenca and never of the Panaman- 
ian isthmus, despite the name. Some 
100,000 persons depend on this handi- 
craft industry for their living, but in 
the past five years foreign competi- 
tion, poor promotion and the whimsy 
of man’s changing taste has reduced 
straw hat wearing to a sickly condi- 
tion. 

President Ponce has said he will try 
to revive the industry through promo- 
tion and the creation of eye-catching 
designs and styles both for men and 
women. Another formula the govern- 
ment has prescribed to nurse the Cu- 
enca region back to economic health is 
a tax exemption. Congress grants the 
exemption to all new industries estab- 
lished there and provides other guar- 
antees to protect developing indus- 
tries. Foreign capital enjoys equal 
treatment under these provisions and 
may withdraw annually, if properly 
registered with the Central Bank, a 
fixed percentage of the capital invest- 
ment plus profits for export at official 
exchange rates (now 15 sucres to $1). 

EUROPEAN CAPITAL EAGER. The 
Ecuadorian Rubber Company has 
been one of the first industries to take 


The accent is progress . . . from modern 
water filtration plants in Quito... 
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THE MAN... 


Camilo Ponce Enriquez, at 44, is 
one of the youngest men to become 
President of Ecuador. A_ slender, 
punctiliously neat man of medium 
height, he has the fluent oratory typi- 
cal of many Latinos. By profession a 
lawyer, his legal training has equipped 
him well to sustain long debates, an 
ability which saw him through heated 
arguments in the Legislature during 
his recent two years as Minister of 
the Interior. He was the first Conser- 
vative to hold that post since the Lib- 
eral revolution of 1895. He is also the 
first right-wing leader to reach the 
presidency since that time. 

Strictly speaking, Dr. Ponce belongs 
to the Movimiento Social Cristiano, 
founded by him in 1952. Its platform 
is based on the religious and social 
principles of the Papal Encyclicals, 
bears a certain resemblance to that of 
German and Italian Catholic parties. 

However, the party’s membership 
is extremely limited. Dr. Ponce’s vic- 
tory in the last election was due to 
the backing of the long established 
Conservative Party, and to a three-way 
split in the Liberal ranks. 

There is a malicious Ecuadorian 
saw which holds that “there was never 
a bad government without a Ponce.” 
True or not this apocryphal remark 
draws attention to Dr. Ponce’s unique 
political heritage, in that he is sprung 
from a family prominent in Ecuador- 
ian governmental affairs for over a 
century. 

A_ great-uncle and namesake was 
only by chance prevented from reach- 
ing the presidency. 

Dr. Ponce himself has had a long 
and varied career in government. In 
1944 he was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; in 1945 he headed the Ecua- 
dorian delegation to the United Na- 
tions charter conference in San Fran- 
cisco. In succeeding years he has been 
Vice President of the Constitutional 
General Assembly, Minister of Public 
Works and most recently Minister of 
the Interior. 

In between his political activities, 
Dr. Ponce has found time to be a 
writer and journalist, authoring sev- 















































i . 
With this stroke of the pen, Camilo Ponce 
assumes the Presidency. 


eral political studies. He is founder of 
the newspapers Democracia and El 
Heraldo. 

When he was 28, Camilo Ponce 
married Dona Lola Gangotena y Jijon, 
daughter of one of Ecuador’s first 
families of landed gentry. Like her 
husband, she was brought up in strict 
accord with Catholic and conserva- 
tive colonial traditions, shunning su- 
perficial social contacts. They have 
five handsome children ranging in 
ages from 5 to 14. Together with his 
consuming interest in politics, they are 
the wellsprings of Dr. Ponce’s life. 

Reserved, almost austere in his 
manner, Dr. Ponce has few intimate 
friends. He takes no direct interest in 
the management of his wife’s hacien- 
das, nor has he practiced law exten- 
sively, notwithstanding studies in the 
field which led to a doctorate in San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1938 after he gained 
a basic law degree in his native Quito. 
He also holds a doctorate in law 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Ponce is fond of hunting and 
horses. He recently imported some 
Anglo-Arabs from the United States. 
During his student days he spent some 
time in Chile, but for the rest has 
usually gone abroad only as his coun- 
try’s representative to some interna- 
tional meeting. He reads French and 
picked up a working knowledge of 
English during his stay in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945. 

Shortly after his inauguration in 
September, President Ponce expressed 
his views on some of the issues con- 
fronting his country. 


HIS VIEWS... 


FREEDOM OF PRESS: 
1 believe a free press constitutes the 


most powerful means of maintaining 
world peace and developing a civili- 
zation that can live together. The press 
should be a guardian of human rights. 
But freedom of the press does not 
mean abuse or the tool of privileged 
groups to create political instability 
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and disturbances . . . it is the press 
that opens consciousness, that alerts 
intelligently. A strong nation is built 
on sound business principles. A nation 
steeped in politics and intrigue is a 
nation weakened. A free press informs 
objectively, accurately. | would like 
to have a press law in Ecuador simi- 
lar to the laws for the press in Chile 
and Uruguay which give the most lib- 
eral terms to the meaning of freedom 
of the press. | will grant absolute free- 
dom of information to the press on all 
acts of my government. | will grant 
this with the understanding that both 
sides of any story must be told honest- 
ly and without shading, pro and con, 
as does the press of the United States. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT: 
Ecuador will welcome foreign invest- 
ment during my term of office. | guar- 
antee a foreign investor the same 
rights as an Ecuadorian investor. With- 
in ourselves we are lacking in techni- 
cal “know-how.” | will welcome plans 
of foreign investment to develop our 
natural resources, our agriculture and 
our industries . . . | will encourage all 
industries that emerge from an agri- 
cultural economy. Excesses that can- 
not be exported must be turned into 
salable commodities. Ecuador needs 
these types of industries to take ad- 
vantage of her great banana preduc- 
tion, her fantastic fishing resources, 
her cacao, lumber, wool and other 
products. 


TOURISM: We have cities 
right on the equator that are com- 


pletely air conditioned by nature. We 
have scenic wonders and a way of 
life unique to both continents. The tour- 
ist can go from palm-fringed shores 
to snow-capped peaks in a matter of 
hours. Ecuador has the most perfectly 
preserved, completely unspoiled Span- 
ish style cities. It is my plan to get our 
share of the $5 billion Americans 
spend each year traveling. Here again 
we need professional “know-how.” 
Where there are tourists there is 
money. It is only when the tourist dol- 
lar is firm on the horizon that you can 
expect capital to risk investments in 
new hotels, added transportation, tour- 
ist services and all the things that are 
the healthy signs of a tourist economy. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS: 


Ecuador will maintain an open door 
policy to work and collaborate with 
non-Communist nations. International 
policy shall be inspired by the princi- 
ples of Pan Americanism and the spir- 
it of the “Bolivarian America’ and as 
a Christian Democrat | will maintain 
and cultivate the relationship of all 
non-Communist nations. 





advantage of the Cuenca offer. A 
company of mixed United States and 
Ecuadorian capital, it starts factory 
construction this year, expects to be 
producing 400 tires daily by early 
1957. Many other applications are 
currently being considered by the 
government before granting the tax 
exemption. 

Where is the capital coming from 
for these new industries? 

It is coming from an_ incredible 
number of sources. A good part of it 
is domestic and of course some of it 
is from the United States. But much 
of the foreign investment capital in 
Ecuador is being put up by Euro- 
peans and even by other Latin Ameri- 
cans. British capital is interested in 
setting up a gin distillery in Cuenca; 
Italian capital wants to produce liquid 
fuel gases in connection with the 
Anglo-Ecuadorian oilfields in Ancon; 
the French want to invest in a wool- 
spinnery in Quito. Capital from Puer- 
to Rico is interested in developing a 
fruit juices industry; an aluminum 
goods plant already in production has 
Colombian capital. 

But industry per se is not a goal of 
Ecuador. In 1954 the government 
created the National Planning Board 
to guide industrial growth along lines 
designed to supplement existing but 
inadequate production and to meet 
national demands with goods that 
could readily be manufactured domes- 
tically. Among industries mentioned 
by the NPB as desirable: glass bot- 
tles and window panes; powdered 
milk; sandpaper; ceramics; sulphuric 
acid; chemical and organic fertilizers; 
malt; rubber and plastic goods; pen- 
cils; plywood, small electrical appli- 
ances; artificial silk, and all varieties 
of tinned goods. The widest field is 
opened to interests wishing to estab- 
lish saw mills, furniture factories, 
wood-processing plants, tanneries, ba- 
nana processing plants and an infinite 
variety of enterprises related to agri- 
cultural and animal products. Many 
of these products are at present 
wasted for lack of processing indus- 
tries. Or at best, they are elaborated 
in such primitive fashion as to be un- 
able to compete with quality imports. 

ROADS, RAILS, RIVERS! A double 
hurdle in the way of expanding indus- 
try in Ecuador has been inadequate 
communications and power. But here 
again the central government in co- 
operation with the various provinces 
and municipalities is making reward- 
ing efforts to clear the obstacles. 

A new road construction plan cost- 
ing $35 million will add at least 600 
miles to the existing highway network. 
Completion of a new railway line be- 
tween Quito and San Lorenzo this 
year will open to the north an entire- 


ly virgin coastal region, rich in fine 
tropical woods and agricultural lands. 

According to a government five- 
year program, the present inadequate 
electrical output of 55,000 kwts (45 
percent hydraulic, the rest thermic) 
will be doubled by 1960. The project 
calls for concentration of future power 
production in a string of large plants, 
principally hydroelectric, which will 
take advantage of abundant water 
supply from the Andes. Three of the 
power plants, near the towns of Rio- 
bamba, Loja and Cuenca respectively, 
are scheduled to be in operation with- 
in the year. Much of the electrifica- 
tion program will be carried out with 
credits from the Instituto de Prevision. 
This agency is using an increasing 
amount of its social insurance funds 
to back enterprises of this nature. 

Other large funds are expected to 
come from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. A 
loan of $10 million is currently being 
processed for the funding of a new 
road plan. Another loan, which may 
seek $16 million is being negotiated 
with the International Bank to im- 
prove and expand port facilities at 
Guayaquil, for some years now 
plagued by the silting up of the Guay- 
as, its river entrance. 

For a tiny country like Ecuador, 
some of these projects sound incon- 
gruously optimistic. Yet of late, Ecua- 
dor has been doing some uncharac- 
teristically optimistic things. Witness 
the presidency of Conservative Camilo 
Ponce Enriquez, whose investiture 
represented the third chief executive 
in a row to be constitutionally elected 
and duly installed—an unprecedented 
record in a country which between 
1925 and 1948 had no less than 22 
presidents.* If this is a sample of the 
nation’s new political maturity, Ecua- 
dor’s progress in the economic arena, 
where emotions are less volatile, might 
well prove to be right in step with the 
most optimistic outlook. 





*President Galo Plaza started the constitutional 
succession with his election in 1948, was succeeded 
in 1952 at the end of his four-year legal term by 
Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra. 


. .. to port facilities in Guayaquil. 





















One dead jaguar... 


Life in Venezuela’s llanus is never 
easy . . . For five months the vast 
plains become a veritable sea flooded 
by the rain-swollen waters of a far- 
reaching river network that spreads 
toward the Amazon country. With 
spring the waters fall back and all but 
disappear. The land becomes almost 
an arid waste. It is then that the great 
grazing herds—range-bred cattle and 
wild deer — and all kinds of small 
game drift from the open plains into 
the matas, jungle growths which hug 
the banks of the small rivers that re- 
main. Sometimes the matas are little 
more than green fingers snaking out 
into the wastelands . . . sometimes 
they swell out in a great wave for a 
hundred miles or so. These are the 
oases of life; of food and water, of 
relief from the intense heat. These are 
the arenas of survival for it is here 
that the jaguar comes .. . and behind 
him the hunter. 

To venture forth on a jaguar shoot 
in the llanos is to court rare excite- 
ment—if excitement can be defined 
as a concoction of pulse-pounding 
thrills combined with a liberal amount 
of bone-racking weariness. It takes 
steady nerves, not a little endurance, 
and a keen appreciation of the jaguar’s 
own cunning. After all, El Tigre is 
himself primarily a hunter, and not 
the prey. But for those who would try, 
this is what lies in store according to 
a veteran Venezuelan hunter — one 
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who has bested the jaguar many times. 

As the dry season settles over the 
llanos, El Tigre begins to range up- 
country from the deep Amazon jungle. 
He travels slowly at first and leisurely, 
staying alongside the canos, the little 
rivers that sustain the matas, for here 
food is plentiful and easily obtained. 
A fast pounce means a juicy duck, a 
probing dig of the paw in the sand 
lays bare a store of turtle eggs. Alliga- 
tors and their eggs too are a nice 
change of diet. But soon the dry sea- 
son tells. Tasty meals of wild fowl and 
eggs are not so easily found along the 
canos. Then the jaguar must range 
further up the matas. He eats well. 
He eats like a king: deer, wild turkey 
and guarcharacas, the pheasant of the 
tropics — but be works for such a 
meal. A long stalk, and then a longer 
one. Before long the jaguar has come 
miles and miles from the deep jungle; 
and then he is within the range of 
man. 

We start now. A two or three day 
journey from Caracas by car. Four- 
wheel drive is essential and a power 
winch often is useful. There are times 
when the road is deceptive, when the 
heavy dust has settled and caked into 
a thin brittle crust over mud sinkholes 
into which a car can settle axle-deep. 
It takes both manpower and winching 
to be on the way once again. Some- 
times the process seems eternal; out 
of the mud and underway for a few 






minutes and then back in the mud 
again. Nightfall and camp are always 
welcome after a day like this. Bed 
means a hammock with heavy blank- 
ets because nights can be very cold 
on the /lanos. 

But night means more than re- 
spite from winching a car out of the 
mud. Night means sounds: chatter- 
ing monkeys, raucous birds, the rest- 
less movement of wild cattle, and 
through it all the coughing howl of 
the jaguar. This one is up all night, 
ranging back and forth, watching, 
casting for a fresh scent, and in the 
first light of dawn, hunting. 

SPOTLIGHT...SHOOT FAST. The 
next day forward again into the matas. 
Now we too are watching . . . looking 
for fresh tracks of the big cat. Fresh 
means less than two days old, because 
in that time the jaguar may well have 
gone on to hunt miles and miles away. 
Next camp is made, a good site cho- 
sen because this will be base for the 
next 5, 15, or maybe even 30 days. 
The more time, the better the chance 
for success. 

Then the hunt really begins. To find 
and follow his freshest track, or better 
yet, to find his latest kill. El Tigre 
is something of a gourmet. He selects 
his prey with care, circling and stalk- 
ing cautiously nearer until he is close 
enough for his death-dealing leap. His 
prey dispatched, he eats to satisfy an 
immediate urge, then breaks away to 

















drink and to rest. Inevitably he will 
return to this kill, however, for or- 
dinarily the jaguar eats two or three 
times a day, in the early morning and 
then later in the cool of the evening 
and after nightfall. 

From then on it is easy . . . if the 
hunter has the patience to wait, care- 
fully camouflaged . . . if a vagrant 
breeze doesn’t betray his presence to 
the big cat as he comes back .. . if 
the hunter is able to frame El Tigre in 
a spotlight, momentarily freezing him 
into immobility, and can shoot quick- 
ly and accurately in that instant. 

The night becomes a strange live 
thing, every sound is magnified in its 
stillness. But these are sounds to ig- 
nore. Little noise marks the walk of 
our jungle king. Warily he steps along 
seeming to sense that something is 
wrong. One sound or one false move- 
ment and he will disappear quickly 
and noiselessly, perhaps not to return. 
But hunger overcomes caution and he 
reaches for his half concealed kill. 
This is the instant for the hunter: 
press the flashlight button . . . squeeze 











the trigger, and a 150 gram slug rips 
into the flesh of the killer. A great 
howl of rage and pain and you know 
he’s shot through the heart. 

AT BAY .. . SNARLING. If on the 
other hand El Tigre’s latest kill can- 
not be found, the hunter has a far 
more difficult job. He must take to the 
trail tracking the big cat. For this, 
dogs are needed. Without dogs to fol- 
low his scent, to hunt the jaguar is 
impossible for he will lead one on a 
chase like a big cat playing with a 
mouse. Who then is hunter, and who 
is hunted? But with dogs, once his 
trail is found the story is different, 
although no easy task. They can pick 
up a hot scent and dash into the brush 
with complete disregard for the thorny 
underbrush which can tear off a hun- 
ter’s shirt like tissue paper. When the 
dogs sight the jaguar, they break into 
full cry and in an instant have closed 
for the fight. It is then that the hunter 
must move quickly because a cor- 
nered jaguar is viciously dangerous. 
More than likely he will kill or maim 
several of the dogs if the hunter lags 
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behind in his assist. Yet this is no 
easy task. It is hard to snap off an 
accurate shot into the melee without 
hitting one of the dogs. 

Sometimes it happens that El Tigre 
is standing at bay spitting and snarling 
defiance at the pack . . . and they ring 
him, the bold ones ready to move in. 
Perhaps the first scuffle already is 
past. Then the jaguar takes to a tree 
to gain a moment’s respite . . . to 
gain the advantage of height. There 
is the time to shoot as he leaps, but 
it must be fast and accurate. A well- 
placed shot and his mighty roar is 
stilled in his throat. But wait a minute 
before making a cautious approach. 
El Tigre can kill with a swipe of his 
powerful razor-clawed paw right up 
to the instant of his own death. 

And with this it is over. The suc- 
cessful hunter is congratulated by his 
companions, and off the party goes to 
the home of the local landowner, for 
a great barbecue in celebration. After 
all, one dead jaguar means a probable 
saving of 200 head of beef cattle. 
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When Andre Kostelanetz recently 
visited the capital of Costa Rica, he 
marveled openly at the beauty of San 
José’s women. Not even in the lead- 
ing capitals of Europe, the distin- 
guished conductor told members of 
the local press, had he seen so many 
lovely girls. Mr. Kostelanetz’s reac- 
tion is not unusual. Invariably, visitors 
to this tiny Central American country 
and its tranquil capital express them- 
selves in equally enthusiastic terms 
when it comes to the charm, poise and 
shapeliness of its female population. 

How much influence this happy 
national characteristic has in stimu- 
lating tourist traffic to Costa Rica is 
overlooked by the statisticians. The 
fact is clear, nevertheless, that more 
and more sightseers—about 2000 a 
month at last report—are finding their 
way to lofty San José, where spring 
is eternal and life is savored leisurely 
rather than gulped. From San José 
there are dozens of fascinating side 
excursions to undertake—to fearful, 
rumbling Irazi volcano, to hushed, 
sylvan Ojo de Agua, to craggy moun- 
tain peaks or lush emerald valleys 
specked with Shangri-La-like villages 
and towns. 

SHAPELINESS & SPRING. New 
avenues of access account in part for 
increased travel to comparatively re- 
mote San José. Eleven miles from the 
city the new international airport, E/ 
Coco, is laid out to handle the largest 
commercial aircraft now in service. 
Another new channel into San José is 
the recently completed leg of the Pan 
American Highway from neighboring 
Nicaragua. As a result, dozens of cars 
bearing license plates from the United 
States, Guatemala and other Central 
American countries cruise the city’s 
streets today. 


At 5 o'clock . . . paseo de las senoritas. 


Tico 


San José was born when several 
prominent families congregated in a 
broad, fertile valley 3800 feet up in 
the region’s Central Plateau. The city’s 
birthday is officially given as May 21, 
1737. Although the country is classed 
as being tropical, San José’s 100,000 
citizens thrive in a balmy 70 degree 
temperature year-round. During colder 
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months, December through February, 
cashmeres and woolens can be worn 
comfortably. 

Nature’s contribution to the Jose- 
finos’ well-being is complemented by 
all the creations of modern day tech- 
nology. Visitors have a choice of nu- 
merous hostelries, including three first 
class hotels. The Gran Hotel Costa 
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Rica, Gran Hotel Europa and Hotel 
Oriental are centrally located, attrac- 
tively appointed and efficiently man- 
aged. 

From atop the Oriental beckons El 
Balmoral, which Josefinos proudly 
point at as being without question the 
most luxurious and elegant nightclub 
in Central America. From its lounges 
a magnificent view of San José meets 
the diner—a view that gives the city, 
with its bright lights and flickering 
neon, all the glamour of a metropolis. 
Down below, other nocturnal cosmo- 
politan touches are revealed in the at- 
mosphere of night spots like El Patio 
Tico; Pigalle, with its Parisian decor; 
Tropicana, which frequently puts on 
attractive floor shows; and Chez Mar- 
cel, a pleasant supper club. 

WATER OR SODA. A favorite eat- 
ing place of the Josefino is the Salon 
Tipico Camacho. Decorated in typi- 
cally Costa Rican motif, its menu also 
favors the native cuisine. Here there 
is gallo pinto, a black beans and rice 
dish; sopa de mondongo, a heavy 
soup; and the ever-popular meat and 
dough tamales. When it comes to 
drinking, tastes in San José, as almost 
anywhere else, are determined pri- 
marily by buying power. The well- 
heeled Josefino prefers Scotch, with 
soda or water. Those lower on the 
financial scale make do with gin and 
rum produced in the National Fac- 
tory of Liquors, which has a mono- 
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poly on the production of alcoholic 
beverages in Costa Rica. 

Josefinos are justly proud of their 
city, with its broad, paved streets, 
shady green parks and well-scrubbed 
buildings. They also are amazed at 
how quickly their “hometown” is 
growing. Where three or four years 
ago extensive coffee plantations 
sprawled, now stand lovely private 
homes. products of an architecture 
which harmoniously combines ele- 
ments of modernistic design and tradi- 
tional local concepts. One structure, 
however, holds a preferential place in 
the Josefinos’ esteem. It is El Teatro 
Nacional, built in 1897 and modeled 
after Paris’ famed Opera House. In 
front of its footlights have performed 
some of America’s and Europe’s most 
outstanding theatrical companies. The 
Teatro’s sumptuous foyer also is used 
for official government functions and 
numerous social events. 

Along San José’s principal thor- 
oughfare, Avenida Central, flourishes 
an active commercial life. Here stores 
and shops of all descriptions offer 
goods produced domestically and im- 
ported from the United States and 
Europe. This variety of commodities 
—from drugs and medicines to the 
latest fashions from New York and 
Paris—has in a sense turned the city 
into a Central American shopping 
center. Many visitors of neighboring 
countries make it a point to stop in 
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San José for purchases they cannot 
make in their own cities. 

GIRLS, POLITICS, OIL! Along this 
same Avenida Central also takes place 
one of the capital city’s most delight- 
ful and cherished customs—at least to 
the male population. Around five o’ 
clock, when the offices close, begins 
the paseo de las senoritas. For about 
an hour, hundreds of young girls stroll 
down the avenue, shopping, meeting 
friends, looking at window displays or 
just enjoying the evening air—or the 
admiring glances of the males. Very 
often a candid youth, carried away by 
the sight of an especially striking strol- 
ler, will fire a flowery compliment 
which leaves the modest victim blush- 
ing or giggling. 

As with many Latinos, conversa- 
tion is an institution with Josefinos. 
Groups of men gather until late in the 
night in parks or on street corners 
for heated discussions. Politics, as 
ever, is a favorite topic. And within 
politics, Josefinos have predilection 
for criticizing the government. In 
Costa Rica, proud of its democratic 
tradition, this is a cherished and con- 
tinuously exercised right. 

Today, running neck and neck with 
politics in the conversational sweep- 
stakes, is mining. Discovery of oil 
near the Panama border coupled with 
the discovery of reportedly enormous 
deposits of bauxite, have charged the 
air in San José with a “gold rush” 
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excitement. There is rampant talk of 
extensive and profitable mining op- 
erations. Every development is anti- 
cipated eagerly and seized upon for 
all sorts of excited verbal speculations. 
An old slogan which designated San 
José the capital of the Ticos (natives 
of Costa Rica) has now been parodied 
to “La capital de los ricos’—capital 
of the wealthy. 

According to an Ecuadorian news- 
paperman who recently spent some 
time in Costa Rica, San José might 
also be called the city of gentle peo- 
ple. One of the Josefino’s outstanding 
qualities, particularly noticeable to the 
foreigner, is his politeness and _ his 
friendliness. However, due to certain 
local eccentricities, the Josefino’s 
helpful intentions may fail to be quite 
successful. For example. Although 
San José has a very orderly, easi!y un- 
derstood street-and-house numbering 
system, the capital dweller tenaciously 
holds to an inexact, rustic method of 
offering directions. 

A tourist from Chicago, caught 
temporarily on one of San _ José’s 
streets without his map, stopped a 
pedestrian and asked to be directed 
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to the American Embassy. Very polite- 
ly, the Josefino took the confused 
visitor by the elbow, considerately 
spelling out his answer in clear, mea- 
sured Spanish. 

“From the corner of the Central 
Bank of Costa Rica, you go 150 
varas* to the east, then turn north for 
about 50 varas and then jag to the 
west for 20 or 25 varas and there you 
are.” 

The bewildered Chicagoan thanked 
his informer kindly and decided to 
hail a cab after all. 

... AND STILL POLITICS. Had he 
walked, the American tourist may 
have passed by an establishment called 
the Soda Palace, overlooking the city’s 
main park, Parque Central. At almost 
any time of the day or evening he 
could have noticed in there a number 
of men, arguing and gesticulating vig- 
orously between sips of coffee. These 
are San José’s restless, unsettled politi- 
cal refugees. At present, the Costa 
Rican capital is the Latin American 
city which shelters the greatest num- 
ber of exiles. Most of them are Ni- 
caraguans, but there are also many 
Guatemalans, Hondurans, Salvador- 
eans, Venezuelans, Cubans, Domini- 
cans and Spanish Republicans. They 
live in complete freedom, although 
they are expected to behave circum- 
spectly in their political activities. 
Occasionally, this tacit agreement is 
strained when an incensed exile pub- 
licly discharges a verbal volley against 
the government of his motherland. 

Not infrequently, when an exile fi- 
nally is free to return home, he finds 
that he does not want to. San José 
has caught him jn its charm. Such is 
the case of Dr. Arturo Romero, emi- 
nent dermatologist, who after being in 
exile in San José decided not to return 
to his native El Salvador. 

Since television has not yet found 
its way to Costa Rica, movies reign 
undisputed as the most popular form 
of entertainment. Nightly, large 
crowds fill the city’s 16 theaters scat- 
tered in every neighborhood. The 
newest movie house, now rising near 
Parque Central, is expected to be the 
largest and most modern in Central 
America. It is heralded as having the 
scopiest of Cinemascope screens. Pref- 
erential film fare is from the United 
States and Mexico, as well as from 
Italy and France. However, until now, 
they have been frustrated in their en- 
joyment of European films because of 
a strict censorship imposed by the 
government. Any display of nudity on 





*A — of measurement roughly equivalent to a 
yard. 
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the screen has been severely banned, 
much to the displeasures of Josefinos 
who say they like their entertainment 
“a la Folies Bergere.” The current 
hope is that with recent changes in 
certain government offices, a new 


“enlightened” policy towards such 
things will be adopted. 
BUT ONCE A YEAR... ! De- 


spite the Josefino’s conservative ways, 
he has his moments of unguarded pas- 
sion. Closely contested soccer matches 
between local teams usually generate 
enthusiastic response, particularly 
among the younger set. Every Sunday 
and sometimes on week nights the Na- 
tional Stadium is packed to the raft- 
ers. Frequently its capacity of 25,000 
spectators is more than doubled by 
feverish fans out to cheer their team. 
And after the game, every play and 
every goal is revived verbally on 
buses, in cafes, on street corners. 
Sometimes, when words are not per- 
suasive enough, heated arguers resort 
to brawn to prove their point. 

But no soccer game ever matched 
San José’s traditional end-of-year fiesta 
for sparking bubbling eagerness 
among its citizens. During the seven 
days between Christmas and New 
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*. .. so many lovely girls.” 


Year’s, the Josefino puts aside his re- 
spectability and kicks up his heels in 
gleeful abandon. Temporarily unin- 
hibited by work, wages or worries, 
San José’s people roll into one gay 
week a combination olympics, musical 
festival, religious observance and care- 
free, spirited carnival. Athletic events, 


bullfights, concerts, public fairs, pa- 
rades and many, many parties and 
dances attract crowds all over the 
city. But as the new year makes its 
entrance, San José heaves a heavy 
sigh and returns—for the next 51 
weeks at least—to its customary so- 
briety. 
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ACCORDING TO 


Republican Senator 


HOMER 
CAPEHART 


| of Indiana 


Who’s best for Latin America 
-IKE OR A 


My assignment here is to tell 
whether the relations between Latin 
America and the United States would 
be better off with a Republican or a 
Democrat administration. That I must 
shun. 

The two major political parties in 
the United States seek to reflect the 
opinion of the American people. On 
the question of the relations of the 
United States with our Latin American 
neighbors, there is little if any differ- 
ence of opinion. 

We of North America realize that 
although we are of different tongues, 
we are one people separated by oceans 
from other peoples and separation by 
oceans still means something even in 
the days of atomic warfare. 

We are all on one hemisphere, con- 






nected by greatly improved highways 
and communications. I can take a 
plane in New York City and be in 
Mexico City or Buenos Aires within 
a relatively few hours and with little 
of the nonsense about entry permits. 

Surely neither the Democratic nor 
Republican party is responsib’e for 
this. It is the result of progress, of an 
increasing recognition that we are 
neighbors, that it is to our mutual 
advantage to trade together and to 
live together. 

The two major political parties in 
this country have their issues: argu- 
ments for getting the “ins” out and 
the “outs” in. But none of those is- 
sues turn around the importance of 
Latin America in our welfare. We 
need Latin American trade, we need 
close cultural relations with Latin 
America, and they need ours. 

We are, in short, on a continent 
alone together and we shall sink or 
swim together. Despite our multilin- 
gual tongues, we should have a com- 
mon mind. 

Now, it may be that under our vary- 
ing governments, just as there are the 
varying governments of Latin Ameri- 
ca, a certain personality may appear 
in our State Department who seems 
to take more interest in Latin Ameri- 
ca than his predecessor. This, how- 
ever, doesn’t mean United States 
policy or attitude. It has to do with 
One personality. When all is said and 
done there is a deep realization on the 
part of the people of this country 
that the people closest to us, the peo- 
ple who are our real friends, are our 
neighbors. No Republican or Demo- 
crat administration is likely to ignore 
that, though there have undoubtedly 
been times when our Latin American 
friends have thought otherwise. 

It so happens that I consider Latin 
America a particular friend of mine, 
so to speak, and by the same token I 
hope Latin America considers me a 
friend. 

In 1954 as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Banking and Currency of 
the United States Senate, I flew more 
than 21,000 miles over Latin Ameri- 
ca, visiting 15 nations. I took with me 
—Continued, page 28 
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The Western Hemisphere is today 
mankind’s last citadel of freedom. 
But, within our hemisphere there is a 
growing threat to our security, indeed, 
to our very existence. 

On the North American continent 
the English-speaking people have de- 
veloped unparalleled industrialization 
and have reached a new peak in tech- 
nological activity. This growth has 
been accompanied by a fruitful experi- 
ment in mass freedom and a better 
way of life. All this, with great ma- 
terial wealth as its palette, has painted 
a dynamic picture for the rest of the 
world. ; 

In Central and South America live 
over 170 million Latin American peo- 
ple who, in the main produce agricul- 
tural products and sift raw materials 
from the earth which serve as the 
seeds for their northern neighbors’ 
growth. Although the bright glow 
from the United States partially ob- 
scures it, a weakness in freedom’s 
stronghold arises from poverty and 
disunity among the Latin American 
States. 

Those areas are today faced with 
serious economic problems that must 
be met and solved if we are, to insure 
the security of this part of the world. 
The United States must help solve 
these problems or be prepared to suf- 





fer the consequences. 

Poverty has been the common 
threat to the lives of all throughout 
the nations of Central and South 
America. Over half the Latin Ameri- 
can republics have an annual per 
capita income of less than $200. This 
low income is reflected in the mal- 
nutrition, the poor housing and the 
disease that flows from nation to na- 
tion. It is reflected in the low life ex- 
pectancy, less than 40 years as com- 
pared with about 68 years in the 
United States. It can be seen too, in 
the literacy figures of 40 and 30 per- 
cent that dominate the area. 

Rapid developments in communica- 
tions and transportation have taken 
the picture of a higher standard of 
living and accompanying comforts 
from the shores of our nation to our 
southern neighbors and now these 
people have a compelling desire for 
improvement in living conditions; they 
want nourishing food; sanitation; 
medical care and proper education 
for their children. 

Latin America is in the unusual 
position of having within its realm 
enormous dormant wealth. But the 
under-development that is so very 
prevalent deprives them of many 
things that we look upon as necessi- 
ties in our country. 


We in the United States think of 
under-developed areas as those lack- 
ing in huge industrial sites, big dams, 
modern highways, automobiles, etc. 
But Latin America’s retardation means 
lack of a great deal more. United Na- 
tions’ reports reveal that the great 
majority of Latin Americans, in spite 
of their huge natural resources, do 
not get ample food. Malnutrition is 
widespread. Although there are some 
exceptions, poverty, illiteracy and lack 
of opportunity plague the people and 
their lands. 

This constant struggle for survival 
and a rise from that poverty is joined 
by an intensive and explosive national- 
istic feeling that divides the area into 
independent, fighting groups fighting 
separate battles to change their woe- 
ful standards of living. In many of 
these nations, dictatorships frustrate 
the people’s cry for democratic gov- 
ernment. 

Thus Latin America, torn by hun- 
ger and disease, illiteracy and stag- 
nation has become the susceptible link 
in our hemispheric team. While they 
nurse their wounds from within a 
greater evil lurks outside their borders. 
Communism awaits the opportunity 
to offer “salvation” from the poverty 
that now exists. 

—Continued, page 29 
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Republican Senator 
HOMER CAPEHART 
of Indiana 





An eminently successful manufacturer, Homer E. Capehart (R-Ind.) entered 
the United States Senate with a keen appreciation of the problems affecting 
the nation’s business community, which he promptly brought into focus as the 
first chairman of the Special Committee on Small Business created in the 80th 
Congress. Later this knowledge stood him well on the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which he chaired in the 83rd Congress. In this capacity he authored 
many laws vital to the nation’s economy, including cardinal portions of the 
existent body of housing legislation—the latter being reflective of an extensive 
investigation conducted by the Senator into the irregularities of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 


Senator Capehart’s legislative attention to economic affairs extends far be- 
yond the national periphery of domestic problems, however, into the realm 
of foreign trade. In this connection he has initiated a broad-scale study into 
the various methods feasib!e for facilitating increased international trade on 
terms mutually beneficial to the United States and its various trade partners. 
The Senator is mindful especially of the role of trade in the economic develop- 
ment of many nations within the Free World; the paramount necessity in many 
of gaining a viable economy in order to achieve political stability. 


Born near Algiers, Indiana, on June 6th, 1897, Homer Capehart is descended 
from a family of Welsh origin that came to this country in colonial times, 
settling first in North Carolina and then later moving westward to Indiana. 
Educated in county schools and in the high schools of Washington, Indiana, 
and Polo, Illinois, he afterwards worked for some time on his father’s farm 
gaining thus an understanding of farming problems that later stood him well 
both in business and in the Senate. From here, voluntary enlistment in the 
Army during World War 1. . . two years of service . . . and discharge with 
the grade of quartermaster sergeant. 


After the war on into business life: sales work and advertising . . . farm 
appliances and musical instruments, and then in 1932, his own company— 
Packard Manufacturing Corporation in Indianapolis, Indiana. In peacetime, 
musical instruments; but with World War II, conversion to war materials: 
parts for tanks, airplanes and .30 calibre carbines, all of which meant expansion 
and five Army-Navy E awards for excellence in war production. 


Active politics beckoned before the war when the future senator first 
achieved national attention in 1938 through his sponsorship of the Republican 
“Cornfield Conference”. Two years later, close association with another dis- 
tinguished son of Indiana, the late Wendell L. Wilkie, spotlighted him further. 
Then in 1942, he was elected to the post of District Republican Chairman, 
followed in 1944 by election to the United States Senate and re-election in 1950. 


Today Senator Capehart sits high in Republican councils. He is seated on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and is ranking G.O.P. member of the powerful 
Banking Committeé . . . a spokesman therefore in the formulation of the 
nation’s foreign policy and on the conduct of its economy. 
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Continued from page 26 

other members of Congress, those in 
influential positions relative to Latin 
American affairs, a competent staff, 
diplomats and a business advisory 
group. We sought to make an objec- 
tive study of the trade potentialities 
of the various countries. We made ex- 
haustive studies. We compiled an ex- 
haustive report. And we did more. We 
made a study of the operations of the 
Export-Import Bank’s operations as 
regards lending money to Latin Ameri- 
can countries to develop their econo- 
mies. 

As a result of our efforts, the func- 
tions of the Export-Import Bank were 
broadened and we are convin-zed that 
an improved trade relationship with 
Latin America has resu’ted. With im- 
proved trade relationships naturally 
there comes better social and cultural 
relationships. 

I have often thought that there is a 
tendency on our part to take our 
neighbors too much for granted while 
we went out into more global and ad- 
venturous affairs. The human race 
being what it is I suppose this is more 
or less natural. 

The boy who delivers newspapers 
in the block grows up and goes to New 
York to pursue his career and forgets 
his neighborly friends. He forgets the 
woman who used to give him a dollar 
on Christmas for a calendar. He has 
become a big shot. 

I for one, frequently alarmed at 
our excursions all over the world, 
have never forgotten those here on 
the same hemisphere with us. They 
are our neighbors, our friends. They 
are the ones, undoubtedly with mixed 
feelings, who have watched us grow. 
But they are the people we “used to 
run with.” And I am convinced this is 
the feeling of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. 

No. particular political party is 
responsible for this. It is the feeling 
of us people north of the border. 

I think I should say though, that if 
the Republicans regain the control of 
Congress in the November elections, I 
will again be the chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. In that capacity I hope to be 
of increasing assistance in bringing 
Latin America and this country closer 
together. 


Latin American Report. 
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Continued from page 27 

The situation is pregnant with 
trouble. Discontent, frustration, na- 
tionalism—the explosive ingredients 
that stirred Asia and the middle East 
—smolder dangerous'y here in our 
hemisphere. At the same time these 
Communist agitators do their best to 
ignite an explosion, for they are dedi- 
cated to weakening the unity of the 
Americas by sowing discord and dis- 
order among the American republics. 

Latin American leaders today know 
they must produce results and satisfy 
the wants of their people or suffer the 
consequences that poverty and dis- 
satisfaction cause. Democratic leaders 
in Latin America have asked this 
nation’s help. They don’t want hand- 
outs. They need capital to construct 
roads and power facilities and dams 
and other developments that the re- 
gion needs. We have too much at 
stake in a friendly, prosperous Latin 
America to abandon the region to a 
choice between communism or deep- 
ening economic chaos. 

As war-time allies, the American 
republics furnished vital air and na- 
val bases and helped guard this coun- 
try’s supply lines. We have a boom- 
ing two-way trade with the region, 
amounting last year to over $7 billion 
dollars. 

It is necessary that we pay more at- 
tention to our neighboring republics 
now. The policy of rushing to extin- 
guish the flames with a costly fire 
extinguisher after the fire has broken 
out is less practical than taking pre- 
cautionary measures before the blaze. 

We need a constructive operation in 
Latin America so as to avoid an even- 
tual mopping up operation. Latin 
America deserves greater considera- 
tion in the distribution of U.S. assist- 
ance. 

I am certainly pleased that my col- 
leagues in the Senate have recognized 
this need and accepted my amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act for 
a $15,000,000 fund for basic develop- 
ments in Latin America. 

What we must remember is that 
our investments in that area are in- 
vestments in our own future—for a 
Latin America of better roads will 
want and need more automobiles from 
this nation; a Latin America ‘of better 
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Democratic Senator 
GEORGE SMATHERS 
of Florida 


As a leading spokesman for the realistic development of inter-American re- 
lations and indefatigable champion of the small businessman, George Smathers 
(D-Fla.) has scored amazing successes during his freshman term in the United 
States Senate, as he did previously throughout two terms in the House. 

No mere lip-service adherent to roseate principles of cementing closer ties 
with Latin America, Senator Smathers authored and shepherded through the 
Congress two pieces of legislation that contribute measurably toward that end: © 
The Caribbean Tax Bill which repeals the discriminatory 10 percent travel 
tax on trips between the United States and Central America, the Caribbean, 
Mexico and Canada; secondly, the amendment to the Foreign Aid Appropria- 
tions Bill which provides an additional $15 million loan for the economic 
development of Latin America, with the stated proviso that preference will 
be accorded the funding of regional health, education, and land resettlement 
projects. This latter bill is expressive especially of the Senator’s conviction that 
measures which aid the achievement of economic stability in Latin America 
collaterally benefit the United States by expanding the market for its goods. 
Toward this end he has worked vigorously for the channeling of increased 
foreign aid appropriations for Latin America with commensurate cuts in the 
planned allocations to other regions. 

Farmers and consumers alike, as well as small businessmen and those bene- 
fitting under various welfare provisions—all have gained measurably through 
legislation authored by Smathers. 

Born in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on November 14th, 1913, George moved 
with his family down to Miami, Florida, where his father entered the practice 
of law. Today Judge Frank Smathers, a distinguished member of the bench and 
bar, is senior partner of one of Miami’s leading law firms. After attending 
public schools in Miami, George matriculated at the University of Florida 
where he received his baccalaureate and subsequently a degree in law. 

Returning to Miami in 1938 to enter law practice, he was appointed Assist- 
ant District Attorney, in which office he achieved national prominence for the 
successful prosecution of the notorious La Paloma white slavery case. With the 
outbreak of the war, Smathers was invited by the Justice Department to 
organize the first Enemy Alien Control Board, following which he entered the 
Marine Corps in 1942. He served with distinction throughout the war 
including 18 battle-torn months in the South Pacific. Today the Senator 
holds the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the Marine Corps reserve. 

After the war, Smathers jumped into the political arena with both feet by 
defeating the incumbent Congressman from Florida’s Fourth District (Miami 
area)—a veteran of ten-years standing—in 1945, and quickly ran up such a 
record in the House that he was re-elected overwhelmingly in 1948. 

Then in 1950 he campaigned vigorously for the upper house, defeating an 
incumbent senator with 14 years of service and a well-entrenched state 
political organization, becoming thus the junior United States Senator from 
Florida. His continued tenure in office recently was assured when the Florida 
body politic voiced its confidence by designating him for re-election in the 
Democratic primary by the largest majority ever recorded in a Florida primary 
election. 

In addition to the heavy work load carried by the Senator in connection 
with drafting legislation, he has maintained a mankilling schedule on the 
floor of the upper chamber as Deputy Floor Leader and later as Acting Ma- 
jority Leader dyring the absence of Senator Lyndon Johnson—all of which 
is reflective of his increasing stature in the legislative councils of the Democratic 
Party. In full recognition of his acumen as a political campaigner the Party 
expressed its confidence in the freshman Senator by designating him Chairman 
of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee (a post previously held by 
the late Alben Barkley). In this capacity he is sparkplugging senatorial races 
by coordinating fund-raising and campaign activities throughout the nation 
during the 1956 campaign. 

Today from the perspective of an outstanding legislative record and a promi- 
nent role in Democratic Party activities, Senator Smathers can be expected to 
take an active part in formulating the nation’s foreign trade policies and 
measures affecting future economic growth and prosperity. 
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health and sanitation will be a stronger 
link in our important hemispheric 
team. 

Some months ago, the chiefs of 
state of the American republics met 
at a unique and highly publicized con- 
ference in Panama. The occasion was 
the anniversary of the Panama Con- 
gress convoked by the great patriot 
Bolivar in 1826. One hundred and 
thirty years ago Bolivar envisioned a 
vast league of the newly independent 
American nations, based on sovereign 
equality and pledged to the peaceful 
settlement of their conflicts and to 
mutual defense. The present Organiza- 
tion of American States, the oldest 
continuous international body, owes 
its origin and inspiration to the ideas 
set forth by Bolivar. 

Behind the chiefs of state that met 
in Panama stand more than 300 mil- 
lion people, united in their determina- 
tion to defend their freedom against 
any adversary. 

On numerous occasions in the Con- 
gress, I have risen to urge action in 
creating a positive program in Latin 
America. It has been my conviction 
for many years that the Americas 
working together could and must dem- 
onstrate to the world how free nations 


can tackle problems that communism 
promises to relieve. We have, in this 
hemisphere, a unique opportunity to 
show once again the visionary ideal- 
ism, the originality, the boldness that 
gave America its great heritage. 

In the past few years, the Senate 
has shared this conviction for when 
the State Department presented mea- 
ger programs for Latin America, the 
Senate augmented the request by 
adopting my amendments and pro- 
vided additional assistance. 

Despite the Congress showing its 
willingness to support a more substan- 
tial program to Latin America, the 
State Department has continued to 
relegate Latin America affairs to the 
bottom of the pile. 

I hope the President of the United 
States has been able to instill in his 
subordinates his convictions as ex- 
pressed at the Panama conference. If 
he can convince the State Department 
of his sincere objectives, great strides 
can be made toward giving a meaning- 
ful effect to our “good-neighbor” 
policy. 

We must remember that the best 
way to satisfy Latin America’s hunger 
for democracy is to satisfy first their 
hunger for food and a better way of 
life. 
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ADLAI - WHAT THINKEST THOU? Brainy delegates from vari- 
ous Latin American countries, in meeting in Mexico City for the Congress of In- 
tellectuals, leveled their sights on the strongmen of the Hemisphere. The high 
IQ blast was fired against all ''generals'' whom, in their scholarly language, they 
branded as bad "in general.'' These "in general" bad ''generals'"' were labeled as 
enemies of the press, universities, and other cultural institutions. Any other 
groups not included were without significance---the people. Sharpest barbs were 
aimed at Colombia's president, Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic's Rafael Trujillo. General Eisenhower was not mentioned. 





FROZEN ASSETS. Chile has put its foot down about the Antarctic. 
Categorically, the Chilean delegate to the United Nations has informed Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold that Chile will not tolerate any discussion about the 
Antarctic in the UN's General Assembly. What's more, Chile has been making 
equally stern sounds in the direction of India, which proposed parceling the frozen 
area in the South Pole region claimed by Chile. Despite India's canvassing among 
Latin American delegates for support of its move, Chile maintains it will not give 
an inch of frigid ground, if necessary will withdraw from the UN and denounce the 
"colonialistic motion of anti-colonialistic India." 


TARGET PRACTICE. Warnings from alarmed members of the Govern 
ment Party in Cuba that a large scale armed invasion of the island was imminent 
drew nothing but scoffs from strongman Fulgencio Batista, a career militarist and 
one-time sergeant himself. Boasting to the press that those who conspire against 
his regime are well known lunatics, he brushed off the possibility of an invasion 
having success, crowed that any rebel landing would serve merely as a training 
exercise for the Cuban Armed Forces. 


TRAINING FILM. No motion picture has had as much success in Mexi- 
co City as Rififi. The French film, recently released in the United States, ran for 
eight straight months in one of the Mexican capital's top theaters, drew rave re- 
views particularly for the suspenseful 30-minute scene of an ingenious robbery 
being executed. So realistic is the scene that a rash of thefts "a la rififi'' broke 
out in Mexico City, creating in turn a rash of publicity and protest from the press 
and civic organizations. Popularity notwithstanding, Rififi soon drew a disapprov- 
ing glare from city authorities, was finally forced to leave town. 
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SO WHAT HAPPENED 
TO OCTOBER? 


We have been taught, the hard way, that a publication that appears 
on the date it carries on its masthead is late. The reason has to do 
with the incredible complexities of distribution. This magazine must 
reach mailboxes and newsstands all over the country at the same 
time, a task that requires the efficiently planned and correlated 
efforts of hundreds of hard-working people. We didn’t know, when 
we started, how much time we should allow. And so it came to be 
that early issues of Latin American Report have come to you under 
a kind of alias—the “September” issue ought to have been labeled 
October, and so on. 


We apologize for this discrepancy, and we are undertaking to 

correct it with this issue—which is being given its proper name, 
November. That there will be no “October” book does not mean 
that an issue has been omitted. Subscribers and newsstand purchasers 
will still get twelve issues during the year, one per month. The 
editors hope you will find them rewarding. 
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